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With upwards of seventy Illustrations engraved 
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on wood by G. Pearson, after drawings by the author. 
cloth, $2.50. 


Revised edition, with fresh notes, Svo, 


From an editorial review in the Literary Worldot February 2, 1889, by the Rev. Edward Abbott : 


Miss Edwards’s ‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile’ is one of the Classics of the literature of Egypt. Her work as 
an Egyptologist, and deserved reputation as such, began with the expedition of which it is the narrative. Fifteen 
years ago that expedition was made, and more than ten years ago this narrative was first published. For some 
time since out of print, it is now reissued, in compacted but not abridged form, revised, retouched here and the 
with some points of latest research, but remaining inall essentials as it originally was, one of the brilliant, fasci 
nating books of travel for alltime. 

We know of no work by whose help one can make more instructively, more easily, more agreeably a first a 
quaintance with Egypt and its wondrous river, its ruins, its history, its romance, its marvelious glow of color, tts 
age, its chronology, tts manifold and irresistible charms for the scholar, the scientist, the painter, and the poet. 


From an editorial review in The Critic of January 19, 1889, by the Rey. William Elliot Griffis, D.D.: 

Under her magic pen, the ruins hum with busy life, blossom with color, and echo with chant or dirge. Th: 
latest revelations of the spade, and the identifications, readings, and interpretations of scholars, are set before ws 
in abundance. The secrets of chronology, and the reasons why the Eayptians were so different from us as well as 
from the Greeks and Hebrews, are set forth in few words, as only the facile expert can set them forth, In addition 


to the notes, which will be ** nuts ee to the schoiar and reader seeking solid information, there is the narrative 
lively, piquant, full of fun, and eminently readable, 


By the same author, and uniform with the above: 


“Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys.” 


A Midsummer Ramble in the Dolomites, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Revised edition, with Lilustrations and Maps. Sv: 


** It is quite a treat to fall in with this bright, breezy record, in every line of which we seem to hearthe ring of 
that cheery (aughter wherewith its author greets every new mishap of the road, meeting scanty food, hard quarters 


noise, dirt, rain, bad roads, the buffeting of mountain storms, and the stupidity of mountain peasants, not as a 
direct personal injury to be avenged by persistent ill humor, but asa kind of rough practical joke, rather exhtla- 
rating than otherwise.’’—New York Times. 


+,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, by the publishers. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


JUST READY: 


A Text-Book of Animal Physiology, 


With Introductory 
Reproduct.on. 


Chapters on General Biology and a Full Treatment of 
For Students of General Biology and of Human 


and Comparative (Veterinary) Medicine. 


By WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in MeGill University, and the Veterinary College, Montreal. 


With over 500 [llustrations, Svo, cloth. Price, $5.00; sheep, $6.00, 

The first book on Physiology in which the welding principles of evolution as part of the essen- 
tial structure of zojlogy have been embodied. The work is designed not only for the student of 
human medicine, but for students of comparative or veterinary medicine, and is betieved to be 
specially acceptable to the student of general biology. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisuers, 


1, 3. and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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u z’a British Authors, Teubner's 

k and Latin Cl . Catalowues of sioek mailed on 
demand. A larg ssortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 

We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
and make cable transfers of money to 
Europe, Austrailia, and the West Indies, 
also make Collections and tssue Com- 
mercial and Travelling credits, availa- 
bie In all parts of the world. 
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NO. 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, a second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL ySCHOOL. —A PRE. 
paratory school for boys, Highest references 
from parents and from members of the Yale and Wil- 
liams Faculties, Cuas, G. BARTLETT, A.M. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A 
Preparatory School for bor. J #500 per year. 











For Circular address | Witson, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, ‘Stamford. 
TSS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies and Girls opens October 2. 
tions for circulars may be made to Mias C. W. 
For Miss Aiken's Methods of Mind Training to Putnam’s 
Sons, 23a St., New York. 


YLAND, Baltimore. 
NIVI VERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School, Twentieth annual session, October 
7, 1889. Address 





Hewry D. HARLax, Secretary. _ 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 

fs WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
ll 


School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
Mrs, H. P LEFEBVRE, Principal. — 





ber 19. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German School for young ladies will reopen 
September 19, 1889, Principals, Miss M. C. Carter and 
Miss 8. R. Carter. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Be 
HE BELMON T SCHOOL. — PRE- 
on wg boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion add F, Harpina, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 
Massacuusetts, Berkshir 
RESTALBON FARM. ilies School for 


six boys. For circulars apply to Ep. T. FISHER. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
EpMunND H. BENNETT, L L.D 


ton, 259 Boylston Steck. 
HA UNCY VHALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
‘or boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 

aiele of Techno Ology is a specialty. mange ge is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for r business. Special students received . 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY’S 
School. Fall term opens October 3. A few pu- 
pils received in the family. Circulars on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
ANNETTINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, The 36th year begins Oct, 2. For circu- 
lar address Rev. GEO. 8, GANNETT, D.D. 


a MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 105 Mt. Vernon ss 

RS. THOMAS S. WINSLOW WILL 

receive into her family a Hmited number of 
young ladies desirous of studying in any of the Boston 
schools. Parents can obtain particulars on applica- 
tion, oe by 7 fee oe to Mr«. James Freeman 
Clarke, otting, and a number of the private 
— 

















HUSETTS, Boston, 12 Newbury Street. 
WE M! MISSE S HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his familv, to 
fit for ootag® or omnes privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. Summer 
address, Nonquit Beach, Mass. 


MaSsaCHUBSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business, 
Laboratories. boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL | FOR 
Boys, —Twenty-third P begins Oct. 1889. 
Mrs, Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B.,H’d Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACA DEMY. PRE PARA- 
tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boardine- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few ae rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WItpiaM EVERETT, Pn:D. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Speciai attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without res. For Catalogues address 
Cou, J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt. 


New HaMPsHiRe, Portsmouth. 
GENTLEMAN (GRADUATE OF 
Harvard), who is educating his own boys in the 
country, would like one or two boys, about 15 years of 
age, to educate with them. 
Boys who are preparing to enter Harvard poet. 
ddress G. L. S., Box 1134. 























Ew YORK Ciry, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, Oct. 2. Collegiate, Preparatory, Pri- 
mary dep’ ta. Separate classes for boys. <indergarten, 
New YorK CITY, 148 Medion Ave, 
RS. ROBERTS and MISS WALK- 
er’s English and French schoo! for young ladies 
wil! reopen Oct. 1. No home study for pupils under 
fourteen, 








New YorK City, 423 Madison Avenue, near 
49th Street. 
H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
« Will reopen Oct. 1. 
Principal now at home. 


~ New York, Syracuse. ; 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward tverett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D.White. 
Ouro, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh Street, 
ISS LUPTON’S SCHOUL FOR 
Girls will reopen September 25. Pupils have been 
prepared with marked success for colle ze and the Har- 
vard examinations. . few resident pupils are receiv ed. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
RYNMiWR COLLEGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadel: hia. A Collegefor Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application, 


~~ PENN@YLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
es. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
—. French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for Co lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1434 Pine St. 
ADEMOISELLE BONAME’S 
French and English Boarding and al School 

for Young Ladies. Will reopen September 2. Num- 
ber of resident pupils limited to six. Thorough in- 
struction and home care. 


“PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine ~t. 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


PENNSYLVANIA, P hiladeiphia, Germantown, 202 

and 204 W. Chelten Avenue. 
ISS MAR V E.STEVENS’S BOARD- 
ing and Day School begins its 21st year Sept. 23, 
1 *“* Approved’ by Bryn Mawr College and “ au- 
thorized ”’ to prepare students for its entrance exami- 
nations. Pupils pass these examinations in this School, 











~~ NEUILLY Y, prés P. ‘aris, 27 Boulevard Vic.or Hugo. 

ADAME YEATMAN-MONOUR Y— 

Institute for young ladies. y wenty-seven years 

of successful experience. School year commences 

October Ist and ends July 28th. Pups are received at 

any time during school year. Highest references in 
America and England. 





Teachers, etc. 
LADY (EX-TEACHER) HAVING 


delightful home near Mount Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, would take entire charge of two little girls. 
References. Address, Mrs. A. B., care of Carrier No. 
83, Baltimore. 


N A.B. (COLUMBIA) AND PH.D. 
(University of Berlin) will give instruction toa 
limited number of ~~ of either sex in Greek and 
Latin, ancient history, literature, and philosophy. Also 
thorough preparation for college. 
timonials of a very superior kind. 
Address P. 0. Box 3001. 


YOUNG LADY WHO HAS STU- 

died six years in Paris and Berlin wishes to give 
lessons in painting and oar ws in —— a 
board. Address L. M., P.O. Box 2214, N. 


WAKLES W. eae Tutor for on 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


+XPERIENCED TEACHER, HIGH- 

est credentials, prepares young ladies for col- 

lege. English, mathematics, four languages. Ad- 
dress Miss Fu ATTERY, 54) East 50th St. 


OLMES HINKLE Y, A. M., um EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will srepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor ng engagements 
for the wi inter. 


School A ‘gencies, 


HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Evr- 

RETT O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


yong niet pd TEACHERS’ 
Agency, Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab- 
lished 1855. : 3 East 1ith ‘Street, N, Ye 


4 Wants. 


ANTED.—FIRST-CLASS HOUSE- 
keeper to take charge of a lady’s house in Bal 
timore; the applicant must al-o be competent to act as 
a secretary. 
Address Bank, 11 South St., Ba'timore, stating auall- 
fications and experie nee, and enclosing references, 


Two Scholarships for Women. 


The Harvard University Examinations for m4 omen 
will be held in New York on June 2}, 26, 27, 1890. 
Two a of #300 and $200 each are fF 8 in 
connection with these examinations. For information 
euply to the Secretary, No, 32 East 33d St., New York 


References and tes- 
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Oct. 10, 1889] 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE, 





TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


BANGS & COMPANY 


739 and 741 Broadway, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 


TUESDAY, Oct. 15, and following days, 
A Very Attractive Collection of Stan- 
dard, Valuable, and Scarce 


BOOKS, 


INCLUDING 


Best Library Editions of Standard Works; Books on 
Folk-Lore, Demonology, Mytholozy, Eastern Keligions, 
&c.; bibliography, Early Printed Books, First ditions 
of English Au hors, Works on La guage. D alects, &c.; 
Books containing flue Portriits and Engravings, speci- 
mens from famous Presses, Beautiful Edi.ions of the 
Latin, Greek, Italian, English Ciassics; Searce Old 
Novels; Poetry and the Drama; History and Biogra 
phy; etec., ete, 





TUESDAY, Oct. 22, and following days : 


A Valuable Collection of Standard, 1l- 
lustrated, and Scarce Books, 
MANY OF [HEM IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 


Alphand, Les Promenades de Paris, 2 vols., folio, hf. 
mor.: Baronial Halls, 2 vols., folio, hf. mor.; Bentley's 
Miscellany, 7 vois., and o her worss, with illustrations 
by Cruikshank; Burns’s Works, edited by Douglas, 3 
vols., hf. levant mor.; Byron, 17 vols.. hf, levant mor., 
by Riviere; Chaucer, in Black ‘etter, folie, 1561; 
hooks of Cestumes; Dramatic Literature, Engravings, 
and Etchings; Froude’s England, ly vols,, hf. ef.; Ga- 
lerie de Floreuce +t du Patais Pittt. 4 vols., hf, mor,; 
Goldsmith's Works, with Extra Lilustrations, 2 vols., 
hf. mor.; Gil Blas, with Etchings oy Lalauze, 3 vols.; 
Muste Francais, 4 vols., 4to, hf. mor.; Museum of 
Painting and Sculpture, 19 voils., hf. mor.; Napoleona- 
na; Nichols’ Literary Anecdoves, 17 vols., bt. cf.; i 
chardson’s Works, 12 vols., hf. ef., by Riviere; Shak 
speare, several copies, beautiful editions; Shaw’s 
Dresses and Decorations, 2 vois., folto; Strickland’'s 
Lives. 26 vols., hf. cf.; Walpol-'’s Letcers, 9 vols., hf. 
ef.; Webst-r’s Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, fo- 
lio, 1677, and inany other choice and rare works. 






Catalogues mailed upon application to the Auction- 


MAN ORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARY 


‘‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 











The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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eae - 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


The Nation. 
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THE NA- 


HAVE NOW READY: 


CONSTITUTIONAL 1. THE STORY OF 
TIONS, Vol. XXV. The Story of the Hanse 


Towns. By Helen Zimmern i2meo, lus 


I. THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
SEEN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AME- 
RICAN LAW. Comprising a Course of Lee- trated, $1.50 

* Unique in the series and unique tn itse! 
Miss Zimmern's work is admirabiy dot it 
will be read with an unusual totetest and promt by 
many atudents of history who have hitherto bad t 
deplore the lack of any book of the kind Son sm 

THE PRINCIPLES OF 

PROCEDURE IN DELIBERATIVE Bo 


DIES. By George Glover Crocker, Presi- 


tures delivered betore the Political Science 
Association of the University of Michigan, 
with an [Introduction by Prof. Henry Wade 
Rogers, Dean of the Law School of the Uni- 71. 


versity of Michigan, Octavo, cloth extra, 


$2.00, 


The Federal Jud'ciary—Its Places tn the American 
Const tutional System—by fhomas M. Cool LL.D.: 
Consiitut onal Developm nt in the United Ststes as 
Influenced by Chief Justice Marshall. by Henry H tch 
cock, LL.D.; Constitut onal Deve o mentt: t e United 
*tate as Influenced by Chief-Justice Taney, by Georg 
W. Biddle, LL.D.; Constiiutions Deve o mn in the 
United States as Influenc.d by tne Dect tons of the 
Su; reme Court sin e 1865, by Charles A. Kent. A.M.; 
The State Judiclary—Its Place in the Amer can Consti Til 
tutloua System—by Daniel H.C :amberlain, LL.D. . 


LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERA- 


dent Massachusetts Senate in ISS 
cloth, 75 cents, 

“Itisa concise and systematic work, revealing «4 
good knowledge of the general sublect of whic 
treats. ° Mom Garelle. 

~ eI rF re Ar —s yroacg - Py 
SEVEN THOUSAN1 


WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED \ 


mITO w , " -_ Guide to Correct Pronunciation iy Wo 
rURE—Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenef, Tolstoy. 
. P. Phyfe, author of * Mow Should | Pr 
By Ivan Panin. i : 
nounce?* ‘The School Proneuncer,” et 


1dmo, cloth, $1.25. 


ll. LITERARY GEMS.—Literary 


. , , * ‘It is a most useful manual Bishop Joan H. Vir 
Gems is the title selected fora series of beau- 


cent, Chaulauqua. 
‘i [A SOCIETE FRANCAISE 
literature only will be found in these charm- iV. LA OCIETE FRANCA ; 


ing little books, while the character of the AU DIX-SEPTIEME SIRCLE. An account 
of Freuch Society inthe XVITith Century in 


titul little pocket volumes, Masterpieces of 


printing, paper, and binding is believed t 


be such as to make the set unique among re- its Relations to the Literature of the Pertod 
1 


cent publications, The volumes now ready Edited, with introduction, bibliography, and 
are: I, The Gold Bug. By E. A. Poe. I. notes, by T. F. Crane, Profess f the Ro- 
Rab and His Friends. By John Brown. IIL. mance Languages in Cornell University. 
The Good-Naturced Man. By Oliver Gold- Vol. Ul. French Classics for An 
Students, Uniform with ‘Le Romantisme 


smith. IV. The Culprit Fay. By Joseph | 


JImo, cloth, $1.50, 


Frangais.’ 








Rodman Drake. V. Our Best Society. By . 

ae ll . Sicilian . eee ae "In short, this book ts a littie monument of fn 

George William Curtis. WI. Sweetness and | try and discrimination , tt has @ place wholly iis owt 
= aie 7 a _ “= and we desire and predict for it a wide currency in 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1889. 


The Weck. _ 


Tit two days’ meeting of the Civil-Ser 
vice-Reform League last week in Philadel- 
phia was from every point of view a strik- 
ing evidence of the growing interest in the 
subject. The strangest peculiarity of the 
occasion was the extraordinary amount of 
ummunition in possession of the League 
taken from the spoilsmen. Mr. Curtis's ar 
raignment of the Administration, which was 
in parts almost blasting in its severity, owed a 
large part of this severity to the quotations 
he was able to make from Gen. Harrison's 
pledges and the pledges of the party plat 
form. And we must be allowed to add 
that the picture he was able to draw of 
the tergiversations, both of the President 
and of the party, was considerably darkened 
by the recollection present to every mind of 
the professions of piety made both by the 
President himself and his Postmaster 
General, Mr. John Wanamaker. The nails 
which Mr. Curtis inserted into the consciences 
of these two worthies were, without any 
formal mention of them, driven home and 
clinched on the other side by an admirable 
paper read by Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
of Baltimore on ‘' Civil-Service Reform as 
a Moral Question.” Nothing more trench- 
ant—indeed, we may say, nothing so trench. 
ant—on this aspect of the question has, we 
think, been written by any one. We are 
glad to say it will be printed by the League 
for distribution, and a copy of it ought to be 
placed in the hands of every clergyman in 
the Union. . 


It says, with a force and vigor which is 
seldom found in sermons, what every minis- 
ter in the country ought to have been saying 
occasionally for the last twenty years. That 
the use of a public office for any purpose 
but the efticient service of the taxpayer is a 
breach of trust; that the payment of your 
own private debts with it is theft or embez- 
ziement; that lying about the way you will 
use the public service, or about the way you 
have used it, is the ordinary lving denounced 
in Scripture and by all moralists of all ages as 
one of the worst of vices ; that the duty of the 
citizen towards fraud and falsehood in the 
conduct of the Government is precisely the 
same as theduty of the citizen towards fraud 
and falsehood in the conduct of private busi 
ucss—such were the theses which Mr. Bona 
parte maintained and elucidated with re 
markable vigor. Mr. Swift of Indiana, too, 
gave point to the whole by his emphatic 
and pregnant remark, that ‘the spoils 
system could not survive the publication of 
the facts ” 


of the villanies which disgrace human 


that is, that it contains so many 


nature, so much of the fraud, the false 
; 

hood, the cruelty and injustice, that if the 
facts could be properly laid before 


a a 


American people, they would kill it as they 
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killed slavery, and as they are trying to kill 
forgery, embezzlement, and violence. 


Mr. Blaine’s speech to the Pan American 
Conference Was «a sonorous evasion of the 
chief ostensible object for which the Confer- 
ence was drawn together, viz “to en 
courage such reciprocal commercial relations 
as will be beneficial to all, and secure more 
extensive markets for the products of each 
of said countries.” Not one word is to be 
found in Mr. Blaine’s speech on this subject, 
although he had much to say about the 
beauties of peace and good-will among men, 
and that sort of 


sounds well, whether in Sunday-school or on 


thing. Such talk always 
the rostrum of a graduating class. There is 
nothing to be said against it; but it would 
have had more point and force if we were in 
the habit of quarrelling with our neighbors 
of South and Central America. It is true 
that they do quarrel among themselves some 
times, and that in one instance we came neat 
‘“mixing ourselves in.” That time was when 
Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State. So far 
as we may take his speech asa promise not 
to do so any more, it is appropriate, and 
should be thankfully received. In other re 
spects it comes far short of public expecta 
tion. There was, indeed, an allusion to 
steamship subsidies, but none to the ‘ reci 
procal commercial relations’ which are in 
dicated in the first section of the Conference 
Act as one of the special ojects of the Con 

} 


ference. On the contrary, he said that we 


would ‘‘ not seek to form any selfish alliances 
against the older nations, from which we 
are proud to claim inheritance,” thus 
quieting the fears lately expressed abroad 
lest this Conference might adopt tariffs to 
our advantage and to their detriment The 
inference to be drawn from this passage in 


the speech is, that no commercial advant 


acs 
are sought or expected, since the phrast 
**seltish alliances” has no other than a eon 


mercial signification 


The reason why no allusion was made to 








this subject is, that reciprocity involves the 
admission of wool, copper, and sugar from 
those countries to Our markets free of duty 

These are the only exports of magnitude 
from South American countries that n 

already on our free list. Coffee, india-rubber 
Peruvian bark, hides, and raw dyestuffs ar 
now adn :4 We have no trading 
capital for the admission of our manufactures 
to tl Se ¢ intries ¢ be r rms tl an those 
of } T ) ess W pPper, a j sugar 
are Use is s But this will x be a 

wed by ew wrowers, the copper svt 

dicate, or the Sugar Trust, if they can pre 
vent it row the sul t e introduced 
at all if Mr. B s Arca programm 
if peace w companied by 
steumisi s s $s carried out We 
hall hav Acie pis es about the ill 
cons s 1 heavy cos f standing 
iTMies A! vr es. A } he beau 


ties of arbitration as a means of settling dis 
putes—all very proper, but very useless 
in a case where disputes ar rare 
Where consequentiv armies ind == nav 
are not wanted—but we sha not have 
the embarrassing topic of reciprocal ¢ 
mercial relations to deal wit vithou 
this was the ostensible object of the ¢ 

ence, The South American d ites W 


be as much relieved as our own to have this 





troublesome juestion sl lved, } 
would be very reluctant to impose d 
ential duties against | 

Gov. Hill has lost no time ina 
responsibility for the w 
party nominate at Syracuse. fl 
speech at WWingston < l ur : ‘ 
defended the candidate t ( 
ind) «Attorney. General f ’ q 
which have bee! im 
nection with t et t . 
oft ially that t piat “ 
wrote for the Cor . 
pre nable byT t 
of himself as Governor t \ 
f all the praise that 1 s 
in his platform. The s ch was Re 
character thr muah if, an } in ft . Spoct tiis 
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their « Hale } et T { 
erpnor Is mor i ‘ \ 
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his orders and protecting S interests 
course they f W Ile is w 
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fer t 

We have re ested ‘ 
readers for Pp ters ul e Te \ 


be voted for in November. Itis a somewhat 
diff cu t sk to say W } 4 f the A tick . 
t is most desirable to sup] In } f 
personnel, the Reputl 1 ticket is 

tior al ¥y supenor t ti ay cT 

both as wholes. When t ‘ sa 
considered individually, we are 1 et 
see that the Democratic 1 1 < S 
tarv of State and for State | ‘ 

ferior t¢ th R iblicar BY 

same oftices; but it seems to be nt 

that the Democratic nominees for ¢ 
troller, Attorney-General, State Treasurer 


and Judge of the Court of Appeals are 

ferior in many respects to the Republican 
nominees for those offices. If a voter wishes 
to support either ticket entire, we should say 


without hesitation that he will vote for the 





largest number of fit candidates by deposit 
ing a Republican ballot There are no 
smirched candidates upon that ballot, and 
if the Convention which had nominated it 
had not been a subservient Platt body, and 


‘ ‘ 





if support of it did not imply approval of 
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the course of the Harrison Administration in 
breaking its most solemn pledges in regard 
to the distribution of spoils and the appoint- 
ments to office, and of its pension and tariff 
profligacy, it would be easy to advise every- 
body who wished to put good men in office 
to vote for it. 


Nothing more remarkable has been accom. 
plished by President Harrison than his trans- 
formation of the despised ‘‘ Tom” Platt of a 
few years ago into the respected and power- 
ful Thomas C, Platt of the present day. It 
is only about eight years since Platt left the 
United States Senate, after having won by 
his servile course there the universal title of 
Conkling’s ‘‘Me Too.” His reputation was 
poor enough then, but it fell to far lower 
depths after the revelations were made 
at Albany which forced him to withdraw 
his name from the Legislature as a candi- 
date for retlection. During the years 
which followed that ignominious retire- 
ment from public office and public sight, 
he did nothing which commanded attention 
except to organize his rag-disinfecting ring 
in the Quarantine service. He was still an 
insignificant and despised politician, so far as 
the public knew much of his operations, when 
President Harrison surprised the country by 
leaving Warner Miller prostrate ‘‘ outside 
the breastworks,” and turning over to Platt 
all the Federal patronage of the State of 
New York. In the twinkling of an eye, all 
the Republican organs stopped speaking of 
him as ‘‘ Tom,” and began to mention him as 
Mr. Platt, or more often as ex-Senator and 
the Hon. Thomas C. Platt. The 77ribune, 
which for years could find no terms too con- 
temptuous to apply to him, prefers now the 
form of ex-Senator, though that recalls more 
than any other the title of ‘‘ Me Too.” Since 
his demonstration of ‘‘ power” at the recent 
Republican Convention, Platt has risen to great 
heights in Republican estimation. We find 
many such tributes as the following in the 
St. Louis Globe-Pemocrat, which, alluding to 
a remark that Platt is the greatest party 
organizer and manager that New York has 
seen since Martin Van Buren, says: ‘‘ Con- 
sidering that Thurlow Weed, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Samuel J. Tilden, and Daniel Manning 
have appeared upon the scene in the interval, 
this is high praise in its way; but there are 
thousands of persons in this country, Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans, who think the 
estimate not at all extravagant.” 





The elections in the new States in the 
Northwest appear to have resulted as had 
been expected, the Republicans carrying all 
of the four except Montana, where the Demo- 
crats elected Governor and Legislature, and 
the Republicans the Congressman. The Re- 
publicans will thus increase their strength in 
the Senate by six votes against an increase 
of two for the Democrats—a net Republican 
gain of four. South Dakota will have two 
Representatives in the House, and each of the 
other States one, all of the five being Repub- 
licans. This will increase the membership of 
the lower branch of Congress from 920 to 330, 
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and require 166 to make aquorum. The Re- 
publicans had 164 Representatives before last 
Tuesday’s elections, and are now assured of 
169. At the very best, however, they can have 
at the start only threeabove a quorum. They 
hope to increase the size of their majority by 
turning out Southern Democrats whose claims 
to their seats are disputed; but any display of 
outrageous partisanship will be rendered ex- 
tremely difficult by the fact that the Demo- 
crats can at any time refuse to vote, after 
the example set by the Republicans in the 
past, and leave the Republicans helpless for 
lack of a quorum, unless they have their 
whole strength in the hall, which it is always 
difficult, and often impossible, to secure. 
The choice of Republican Senators from 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton assures that party 45 of the 84 members 
of the upper branch. 


Monday’s election in Connecticut was ren- 
dered noteworthy by the first trial of the 
new secret-ballot law which was passed by 
the last Legislature. This has sometimes 
been referred to in the press as the Australian 
system, but only through gross ignorance of 
its features. It really has only a few of the 
cardinal features of that system,including the 
provision of booths where the voters pre- 
pare their ballots free from inspection, and 
the prohibition against the presence of out- 
siders in the vicinity of the polls. These are 
great gains over the old system of allowing 
the briber or bulidozer to follow his victim 
to the box and sce that he deposits the ballot 
which he has been paid or forced to cast, and 
the advantages of the change are promptly 
and generally recognized. The ultimate 
effect must inevitably be to arouse public 
sentiment in favor of carrying the reform 
still further, and securing the further advan- 
tages which can be gained only through the 
provision of ballots by the State. The defeat 
of Prohibition at this election was the most 
overwhelming yet encountered in any State, 
the vote being nearly three to one against the 
proposed amendment. 





The new ballot law for Tennessee, passed 
by the last Legislature of that State, has 
been declared unconstitutional by the Chan- 
cery Court of Knoxville because it fails to 
provide for voting by illiterates, and thereby 
really prescribes an educational qualification. 
The case will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court, but the decision is likely to be sus- 
tained. The advocates of the measure are 
much disappointed by this reverse, as they 
hoped to have their next elections held under 
the new system, but they have cnly them- 
selves to.blame. They were warned by the 
promoters of ballot-reform in the North 
who saw their law when it was before the 
Legislature, that precisely this fate would 
befail it if they did not make provision 
for illiterates, but they refused to profit 
by the advice. The Kentucky law for 
Louisville has met a similar fate for the 
same reason, though the other provisions 
of it have been held to be constitutional by 
the Court. Both laws are in other respects 
excellent adaptations of the Australian sys- 
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tem, and the adverse decisions in no way 
affect the important principles of that me- 
thod of voting. 





The Massachusetts Democrats may not 
achieve success in the pending campaign, 
but they have at least deserved it. William 
E. Russel], their candidate for Governor, is 
a young and progressive man, who has made 
an excellent reputation as an executive by 
his service in the Mayoralty of Cambridge, 
and is admirably qualified for the bigher of 
fice. The platform is uncommonly clear and 
forcible upon all the live issues of the day. 
It declares for free raw materials, lower 
duties upon the necessaries of life, and closer 
commercial relations with Canada and Mexi- 
co; Opposes the scheme of a national election 
law, as ‘‘an unjustifiable extension of the 
functions of the General Government, op 
posed to the spirit of the Constitution, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the several 
States ’’; expresses sound views regarding the 
civil service; and contains a pension plank 
so free from the regulation clap-trap, and so 
full of the proper spirit toward the question, 
that it may well serve as a model. 





The proceedings going on before the ‘‘ re- 
feree”’ in the Giblin case are of the most ex- 
traordinary character. Giblin shot a man in 
his own store, on whom he had tried to pass 
a counterfeit bill. He was tried with all the 
tedious elaboration of our proccdure in such 
cases, convicted, and sentenced to death. 
He went to the Court of Appeals with the 
usual number of exceptions, but failed, was 
resentenced, and the day appointed for his 
execution. He got a reprieve from the Gov- 
ernor on the ground that he could produce 
fresh testimony, and an inquiry was or- 
dered before a young and inexperienced 
lawyer, who is figuring as the ‘‘ referee.” 
Far from confining himself to an examina 
tion of the fresh evidence, however, the re- 
feree is actually trying the whole case 
over again in the usual way, examining 
all the witnesses, and hearing counsel on 
both sides. One of the results is, that the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution are now 
contradicting their former testimony, either 
because they have been ‘‘ got at ” or because 
they feel sorry for Giblin. A more absurd 
saricature on criminal justice was never seen, 
and it comes comically close on our severe 
criticism of English procedure in the May- 
brick case. We all, or most of us, felt sorry 
for the English in that case because they had 
no ‘‘Court of Criminal Appeal.” We have 
one, but we find it will not do,and have set up 
besides a burlesque of the Home Secretary 
in the person of a youthful ‘‘referee,” who 
is apparently competent to set aside the ver- 
dict of the jury, not only on the law, but on 
the facts. 





The burning question at the annual con- 
ference of the friends of the Indian at Lake 
Mohonk last week was the attitude of the 
Government towards what are kuown as 
“* contract schools ” on the reservations in the 
West. There are seventy-one such schools 
under the control of various Protestant de- 
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nominations and of the Koman Catholics, 
where buildings, outfit, and teachers are pro- 
vided by these religious bodies, while the 
Government contracts to pay annually a cer- | 
tain amount per capita for the board and | 
| 
| 
| 








clothing of pupils and towards the salaries 


of teachers. Besides these 


‘*eontract schools,” 


seventy-one 
there are 159 Govern 

ment boarding-schools, all of both classes 
giving some industrial training. Of late 
years, chiefly, as it would seem, through the 
greater earnestness of the body at large, 
aided somewhat by the superior energy 
of their agent in Washington, the Catholics 
have been securing control of a larger and 
larger proportion of the ‘‘ contract schools,” 
until last year they received about three- 
fourths of the public money thus appor- 
tioned. Some timid Protestants have be- 
come alarmed at this activity, and they seem 
to have infected Commissioner Morgan of 
the Indian Bureau with their apprehension, 
for he has announced it to be his policy to 
allow the starting of no more ‘‘ contract 
schools,” and to withdraw gradually from 
those now existing the aid which they re 
ceive from the Government. This policy is 
strongly opposed by such leading Protestants 
and friends of the Indian as Gen. 8S. C. Arm 

strong of the Hampton (Va.) Institute—the 
son, by the way, of one of the first mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands ; Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, formerly Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; the Rev. Dr. Strieby, Presi- 
dent of the American Missionary Associa 
tion; and Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadei- 
phia. They take the ground that every offer 
of assistance in Indian education should be 
welcomed; that it is infinitely better to have 
schools with Roman Catholic teachers than 
no schools at all; and that the thing for Pro 
testants to do is not to refuse to have ‘ con- 
tract schools” for fear the Roman Catholics 
will get more than their share of them, but 
to beat the Roman Catholics in this compe- 
tition of benevolence. This certainly seems 
the common sense view to take of the ques 
tion, and it will be adopted by the general 
public, as it was by the great majority of the 
participants in the Lake Mohonk Conference. 





Pythagoras Hall, that famous home of L: 
bor in which District Assembly 49 formerly 
held its meetings, and more recently its fights, 
was sold under mortgage foreclosure some 
months ago. After the mortgage was paid, 
there remained about $17,000, which was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. Since 
that time, claims have been handed in pretty 
regularly until they amount at preseni to 
about $18,000, chiefly for lawyers’ and refer- 
ees’ fees, in the litigation which grew out of 
the quarrels of the Quinn and anti-Quinn 
factions for control of the Assembly's finan- 


ces, It is the intention of the receiver to | 


pay all these claims soon and divide up the 


remaining $4,000 among the members of the | 


successful faction. When this shall have 
been done, District Assembly 49, the most ac- 
tive strike agency Labor has had here in recent 
years, will disappear for ever, and with it the 
Quinns and other Walking Delegates who 
got such a good living out of the contribu. 
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tions which real but misguided workingmen 
were induced to put into it. 

Columbia College has at last provided it 
self with a new President in the person of 
Mr. Seth Low of 
His reputation is rather that of 
an administrator than of a scholar; but as 


one of its own graduates, 
Brooklyn 


regards this, the choice has probably been 
governed by considerations which have great 
and just weight in nearly all our growing 
universities. Their wealth is increasing 
rapidly, and so is the machinery of instrue 
tion, in the shape of libraries, and labora- 
tories, and museums. The working force of 
professors and tutors, too, is becoming so 
large that the head needs a great deal of capa 
city in the way of tact and judgment which 
is not to be got from books, and which Mr 
He has, too, the 


for a college 


Low undoubtedly possesses, 
merit of 
president, and has given 


being still young 
marked 
already of his ability to grow up to any 


I 
responsibilities placed on 


proofs 


which may be 
him and which he may be willing to as 
sume. The danger which besets a success 
ful administrator when placed at the head of 
a university in our time and in this country, 
is the dapger of getting out of touch with 
learning, and losing sympathy with those who 
cultivate it for its ownsake; but Mr. Low has 
been and is enough of a scholar himself to 
avoid it. And we cannot help hoping that 
he will be able to do something to make Co 
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mighty host which chased him from his 
throne The Boston Journal reminded Pre 


sident Eliot of Harvard the other day, when 


ples of the Democratic party in Massachu 
setts, and should vote its ticket, that 
had a President of Harvard ( ge gi 

utterance to these sentiments forty Vears 
ago, the treasury of Harvard College would 
not bave been the recipient of funds from the 
wealthy benefactors of the College who, under 
the protective system, were not only able to 
give employment to large numbers Working 


men to build up towns and cities in New En 
land, but from their surplus to endow Harvard 
and other ¢ , 


leges. 





This argument might, of course, be used to 
prevent a college president from denouns 
gambling-houses, because certainly the heey 
ers would contri to ¢ y . 
to secure the silence or approval of 
Faculty. We do not mean to compar 
facturers to gamblers... but assuredly it) nia 
ters litt] rom what source contr st 
a college co! if thre t ct is to Ye 


profe ssors to 


in the donors’ pockets 


The recent appointment of Count TI 





lumbia College still more of a social in 
fluence in the city than it has ever been; 
more of a hindrance to that absorption in the 
pursuit and worship of wealth for which 


New York is so remarkable. 


We do not like to speak of Mr. Low’s po 
litics in connection with his appointment, 
and yet he has made himself so conspicuous 
in politics by his independence that it is dif 
ficult to avoid it. Nothing that he has said 
or written contained so much promise of in 
tellectual vigor aud power of expression as 
his address at the Cooper Institute in the last 
canvass, in which he bid farewell to his old 
party. And it is worthy of note, 
care for the signs of the times, that now that he 
has taken the Presidency of Columbia College, 
every leading university in the country, we 
believe without exception, is in the hands of 


by those wh 


men who believe in tariff reform and civil 
service reform, or, in other words, who are 
opposed to government by corruption, no 
matter by what tine name it diszuises itself, 
This means that the mind and culture of t 

country are rapidly drifting away from the 


Republican party as they drifted away from 


} the Democratic party thirty years ago. The 


party leaders console themselves with the 





fact that they still retain the old 





who can draw the large checks; but 
they will find, as their progenitors have 


| found in every age, that the great to-morrow 


always | 


belongs to youth and hope and free 
| thought and free speech. The young men 
| who are passing through the colleges of the 
country are like the small vearly battalions 


which the Prussians drilled after Jena, and 


’ annie > shin Smalle me 
could despise, but which Onally made up a 


which their Frencu conqueror thought he 





Hohenstein as Governor of Bohemia was 
hatled with reat satisfaction by the 
Germans of th Empire, as he was sup 
posed to be host t t \ ( ch 
party, whose increasing strength in B mia 
had filled them with alarn Their conster 
nation and rage may be imagined when t 
new Governor took ecession to deelare that 
he was in favor of re@stablishing the ancient 
| kingdom of Bohemia—as an al | f 
the } TLUP UTE ( f cx St i i { } crow 
of i it Prague Partly this 
| declaration itself, and more at the comn 
| belief that the imperial Gove t favors 
ithe project, since it is argued that Cour 
| Thun-Hohenstein would never have dared to 
| broach the matter without the privat ck 
ing of Count Taafe, the German press both in 


| Vienna and Berlin has been greatly exercised 
' eS es . i . . 
| The Government newspapers are rather guard 
ed in their references to the matter, the 
thev admit that the 


F ec ’ - .¢ ‘ 


hev ad 1, 





t ration Meanwhile 
ithe Young Czechs have received the an 
nt of their new Governor with the 


Treatest JoV it already make it clear that 


the concession would only whet their aj 





) ind that they wi ild soon press for 


bringing back Moravia and Silesia into their 
Ww ] ».,) ; bir ¥ Tv 

old places in the Bohemian kingdom. The 
Germans point out this intention, and say 


>a kingdom, Croatia 





ging her claims toa similar 


distinction; that Hungary will go on to make 
her relation to the Empire merely that of 
owning a common ruler, and that, in fact, 
the Em 


all witnesses 


tothe dismemberment of 
What it 
hte 

| to is the great predominance of the Young 


| no limit 

| pire can be foreseen 

| Czechs and their ideas in Bohemia. So despe 

| rate have the German representatives grown 

| that they 
measure of abstaining from all part in the 
Government. 


have resorted to the extreme 
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MR. BLAINE’S OPPORTUNITY, 


Mr. BLAINE has now an opening for useful 
service, and to acquire honorable fame for 
his party and himself, such as has rarely 
been so distinctly presented to one in the 
Department of State. So far as his speech 
at the opening of the Pan-American Con- 
ference may be taken as a foretaste of his in- 
tentions, he will not improve the opportu- 
nity, but will throw it aside. It is not the 
opportunity presented to Franklin which he 
had the sagacity and courage so to use as to 
bring a new nation into being, but it is 
much the same in importance as that which 
came to Marcy in 1854, and another which 
came to Fish in 1870, wherein both of those 
eminent New Yorkers, Blaine’s predecessors 
in the Department of State, proved them- 
selves adequate for the requirements of the 
great occasion with which each found him- 
self face to face. What Marcy did and 
what Fish did for the promotion and en- 
largement of commercial intercourse between 
ourselves and British North America, an un- 
appreciative Congress subsequently threw 
away, so that the problem before Pierce and 
Marcy for solution in 1854 is, thirty-five 
years afterwards, in front of Harrison and 
Blaine. The work which Grant and Fish 
did in 1870-71 must be done again in 1889, 
so far as the Northeastern fisheries are con- 
cerned. Everything now favors Mr. Blaine 
and stimulates his ambition. He needs to 
obliterate the Chilian-Landreau scandal. His 
immediate predecessor attempted the Cana- 
dian negotiation and failed, but out of that 
failure has come, even from the New Eng- 
land which so worried and thwarted Bayard, 
a present demand for closer commercial re- 
lations with Canada, which opens wider the 
field for Blaine. A national wish for the es- 
tablishment of more intimate and better in- 
tercourse with the two Americas at the south 
of us culminated in a law of the last Con- 
gress which was intended, no doubt, by 
Democrats in the House for the benefit of 
themselves and Cleveland, but which, by the 
then unexpected Democratic defeat last No- 
vember, has placed the character of our fu- 
ture relations with South America, Central 
America, and Mexico in the hands of Mr. 
Biaine and of the Republican party, which 
holds both houses of Congress and the treaty- 
making power, as Cleveland and the Demo- 
eracy did not. 

The State Department is putting about 
translations from Vienna newspapers to cre- 
ate the impression that the American confer- 
ence is an executive contrivance by Blaine. 
Mr. Trescot should stop such silliness. The 
conference is the work of the Democratic 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the last House, 
promoted in the Senate by Senator Sherman. 
Marcy had, in 1854, both houses of Congress 
in party sympathy with him (which even the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill was not permitted to 
rupture), and so had Fish in 1870. 

The law of the last Congress requiring 
the President to make an approach, a draw- 
ing nearer, to the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples to the south of us has a comprehen- 
siveness not yet fully appreciated. It de- 
clares for a customs-union— a most gene 








ric and sweeping demand for free trade 
with South and Central America. No Con- 
gress of nations has been called in our day 
to consider objects and purposes of more 
transcendent importance than are the eight 
specifications set forth by the law which 
Harrison has to execute concerning some 
twenty independent States. Ina word, Mr. 
Blaine has now delivered into his hands, and 
those of the Republican party, by the fortu- 
nate possession of power in both houses of 
Congress, the occasion, the opening, the op- 
portune moment to do for free trade over all 
this hemisphere that which our Federal Con- 
stitution did for the forty-odd States and Ter- 
ritories which it now embraces. What Boli- 
var, Clay, and Adams attempted, but failed 
to realize, because they struck on the rock of 
African slavery—the establishment of close, 
cordial, and reciprocal commercial relations 
between Spanish America and the United 
States of North America—Blaine and _ his 
party may now accomplish. The Congress 
of Panama was not planned by Bolivar, and 
accepted by Monroe, Clay, and Adams, 
merely to secure the union of Spanish Ame- 
rica against Spain, but also to secure union 
with the great republic at the north. Our 
relations with Spanish America—thanks to 
the destruction of slave-labor and the suspi- 
cion of our motives which slave-labor always 
excited in our neighbors—were never better 
than in 1870,under Grant, despite his San Do- 
mingoescapade. Between then and 1885 those 
good relations were weakened, and notably 
by the Landreau business. A special mes- 
sage by Grant to Congress in 1870 concern- 
ing the Spanish-American republics trans- 
mits an elaborate repart thereon by Mr. 
Kish, which has recently been published in 
the ‘International Law Digest’ (vol. i., p. 
289). It deserves, and will repay, even at 
the end of nearly twenty years, a most at- 
tentive reading. 

No President and no head of the De- 
partment of State have ever had such 
an opportunity to unite the whole of our 
hemisphere in the beneficent bonds of 
free trade as is now spread before Harrison 
and Blaine. Could Marcy, one of the great- 
est men who have conducted the foreign 
affairs of the country, have had it, what, with 
slave-labor out of the way, inight he not have 
accomplished ? Blaine has a law of Congress 
at his back, covering the Spanish-American 
republics and the empire of Brazil, and New 
England opinion is loudly clamoring for re- 
ciprocity with Canada, At the North and 
in the West are no party-opposing State 
governments to vex, hamper, and thwart 
him. Almost every Northern Governor is a 
Republican; or, wheiever the Democrats have 
a Governor, as in New York, the Legislature 
is Republican. Can Mr. Blaine rise to the 
occasion ? Can his party colleagues in the 
Administration of Harrison, and his party 
associates in the Senate and Congress, lead the 
movement for free trade over all our hemi- 
sphere? The country will, within a short 
time, see the test applied. Now is the 
hour for Blaine to show, if he possesses it, 
real ‘‘magnetism” in real diplomacy. If 
Harrison, Blaine, and the Republican party 
in Congress can give the country a customs- 





union and reciprocal free trade with British 
North America, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, as well as the British and 
Spanish West Indies, their hold on the Gov- 
ernment at Washington may be prolonged 
indefinitely, if that hold be not paralyzed by 
bondage to the spoils system and to the 7an- 
nerism of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
OUR SHIPPING LAWS AND THE AME- 
RICAN CONFERENCE. 
Ir is to be regretted that no Democratic 
State Convention, dealing in its platform of 
resolutions with Federal topics, makes now- 
adays any mention of a Democratic purpose, 
or even a Democratic desire, to repeal that 
ancient legislation of 1792 which forbids a 
foreign-built but American-owned vessel to 
be registered, enrolled, or licensed as an 
American vessel. 

That is noteworthy at this moment  be- 
‘sause, if conversations were actually had 
which are reported in the daily press, or 
have been correctly given, our present guests 
from countries south of the isthmus have 
come hither to the Conference, either per- 
suaded or told by somebody—who is it?— 
that the Government at Washington will be 
willing to levy taxes, or otherwise legislate, 
to diminish rates of freight by vessels from 
our own ports to the east and west ports of 
South America. Communication by steam 
between those ports (especially those on the 
west coast) and ours is not all that is wished, 
yet exports thence to us very largely exceed 
our exports to South America. The balance 
of trade between ourselves and all the coun- 
tries south of us is against us by over $100,- 
000,000 a year. During the last decade of 
our protective taxes our exports to those 
countries have diminished in value. Since 
1888 they have fallen off over 12 per cent., 
while imports from thence have increased. 
There are vessels enough for imports to us 
in excess of exports from us. Why is that ? 
It is the result of our clumsy and stupid tax 
laws. 

If the delegates now flying over our land 
in swift railway trains will carefully observe 
the means and the cost of transportation in 
our cities—such as New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans—they 
will probably find them quite as bad and in- 
adequate as is communication from our ports 
to South American ports. The streets of our 
great cities are a disgrace to American civili 
zation, and to any real civilization. The hack- 
ney carriages and horses are slow, rickety, and 
expensive. Were the accomplished delegate 
from Bolivia to take a cab at his banker’s in 
Wall Street and drive tu the Union League 
Club, he would be required to pay $1.50 or 
$2, or even more, for a wretchedly bad ser- 
vice. ‘The city tariff rate (six, eight, or 
twelve English shillings) is enough to pay 
for a hansom over a large part of London or 
a fiacre over much of Paris. Were it not 
for a constitutional impediment, there would 
be more present justification for taxes by 
Congress to improve the pavements, the 
streets, and the transportation in our large 
cities than to provide transportation by sea 
to and from South American ports. 
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But if we would, in return for something 
South America will give to us, increase the 
number of vessels between those ports and 
our own, the best and surest way is to re- 
move the exclusion which now prevents a 
foreign-built and American-owned vessel 
from getting an American register. The ex- 
ecutive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, perceiving how unjust and absurd 
such exclusion is, has done all it can to limit 
the exclusion. It has decided that our citi- 
zens can and may buy foreign vessels, own 
them, navigate them, and wear on them the 
American flag. It has declared that, on the 
ocean, our national flag imparts a verity, and 
that the nationality of the ship corresponds 
to that of the flag. It has said (as in the 
case of the Virginius) that a foreign govern- 
ment cannot by us be permitted to inquire 
into the validity of the papers of a vessel 
wearing our flag, so far as her conduct on 
the high seas is concerned. It has repeatedly 
announced that the Government will, up to 
acertain point, protect a vessel owned en- 
tirely by our citizens, even although bui!t 
abroad, just asit will protect, up to a certain 
point, an alien (who has acquired an Ameri- 
can domicile), so far as concerns foreign gov- 
ernments. No law forbids an American to 
buy, own, and use, in a certain way, a for- 
eign-built vessel. He can put the tlag on it 
as on his house. Jefferson and Hamilton in 
17938, Buchanan in 1853, Marey in 1856, 
Seward in 1868, Fish in 1875, Evarts in 1879, 
and Bayard in 1885 spoke the same voice. 
When Russian subjects attached a vessel in 
the North Pacific owned by an American, 
but built in a foreign shipyard, and even 
commanded by a German, the State Depart- 
ment demanded reparation by Russia. Our 
State Department issues sea letters to vessels 
which, under our absurd laws, cannot be 
registered, enrolled, or licensed. 

And yet our medieval law of 1792 does de- 
clare that a foreign-built vessel cannot be 
technically a vessel of the United States, be- 
cause only registered or enrolled vessels can 
be such, and those built abroad can neither 
be registered nor enrolled. The Federal 
courts, not following the Secretaries of 
State, deny that a vessel, neither registered 
nor enrolled, under the law of 1792, can be 
protected as American. <A foreign-built ves- 
sel owned by American citizens, but not law- 
fully documented as American, is certainly 
liable to forfeiture by our law if she brings 
merchandise from abroad to one of our 
custom-houses. She cannot, as every one 
knows, engage in our coastwise trade. She 
is subjected to all sorts of disabilities, like 
one having a New York domicile and resi- 
dence who happens to be an alien. The ex- 
clusion of 1792 should be repealed, and 
Democrats should agitate therefor. If we 
wish quickly to have steamers, entitled to 
American registry, which will promote com- 
mercial intercourse with South America, our 
merchants must be permitted to buy them in 
whatever market they can find what they 
wish and at suitable prices. Individuals 
have not the money to indulge, as our Navy 
Department does, in the luxury of building 
ocean steamers in American ship-yards. 
Probably nothing can be expected from Har- 
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rison, or Blaine, or the next Congress, in aid 
of repealing the law of 1792. They will insist 
that only American-built vessels shall have re 
gistry and enrolment, And yet Blaine and the 
State Department, as well as Harrison, use 
foreign-made govse-quills, and foreign-made 
writing paper, and foreign-made envelopes 
in conducting the public business and the 
foreign affairs of our Government. Prob 
ably Blaine’s speech to the Conference the 
other day was written on British 
paper which paid no custom - house tax, 
Why may not our merchants have a register 
or anenrolment for a foreign-built vessel 
owned by them? Who will risk his reputa- 
tion as a political economist, as an American 
and a man of sense, by detailing and vindi 
cating the present reasons ? 


made 


SOUTH AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ONE of the preparations we ought to make 
for the Exposition in honor of the discovery 
of America is the production of something 
which we can offer to the world as the 
American view of the nature, advantages, 
and disadvantages of foreign trade. We 
must, in other words, get ready some answers 
to the questions: Is foreign trade a good 
thing or not? Is it desirable to cultivate it 
or not? If it is, how is it to be carried 
on, and on what conditions is it depend. 
ent for success? The need of this is im 
pressed on us already by the arrival of 
the Spanish-American delegates. Nobody 
is as yet apparently prepared to say what we 
think about foreign trade, or how we would 
carry it on if we were to engage init. All 
that has been said about it thus far on our 
side touches simply the question of corre 
spondence through the mails. What we 
need most of all is, it is said, the means of 
sending mails directly to South America 
in American and not in English ships. Our 
merchants must be able to write freely to 
South American merchants, and, if necessary, 
our Government must hire ships to carry the 
letters, 

So far so good. But what are the letters 
to contain? What is the New York trader 
to say to the trader of Brazil, or the Argen 
tine Republic, or of Chili, or Peru’ The 
correspondence, we take it, will be strictly 
of a business nature. The American mer 
chant or manufacturer, when preparing his 
South American mail, will not send descrip 
tions of scenery, or biographical sketches of 
leading citizens, or reflections on education, 
or stories of Mr. Depew’s visits to England, or 
of Russell Harrison's reception by the Queen 
He will give some good solid business reason 
for writing at all. He will not say that he must 
write a few lines because we have a recularly 
subsidized line of steamers, or because busi 


ness is slack and he has nothing better to do, 





or because his daughter has been learning 
Spanish and wishes to try her hand at cor- 
respondence. He will almost certainly pro 
pose some business transaction. What kind 
of transaction will it be > Will it be a pro 
posal to lend money, or borrow money, or in 
vest money, or sell something or buy some 
thing, or all of these things together? 


sell something to the South Americans. The 
letters will say that, hearing that the South 
Americans make large pure hases of cotton 
or woollen goods, ot 
North Americans should like to get their 


custom, and some reasons must be 


machinery, we the 


showing that it will be for the advantage of 
the South Americans to give us their cus 
tom. It will not do to say that they must 
buy of us becanse we now have a subsidized 
steamer to carry our letters, or because we 
and the South Americans live on the same 
continent. That 
hold water, because we do not live up to it 


Macy «& Co. do not vet the custom 


argument would 


ourselves, 
of the inhabitants of Fourteenth Street sim 
ply because the Post-office is efticient or their 
store is on Fourteenth Street, nor do Park & 
Tilford rely on propinquit 


jul 
their groceries We may possibly get a hint 


v for the sale of 
in the matter from observing the practice of 
What they do to get 


custom is, to offer their goods at lower prices 


our domestic traders 


for the same quality than their rivals 
business. Their drummers are not allowed 


to put sentimental considerations in the fore 


ground. They do not ask us to buy of them 
in honor of auld Jang syne, or because their 
firm is composed of cood-looking men, or be 

cause their heart isin the right place They 
try to sell the goods by representing them as 
cheap in all senses of the word—that is, be 


cause their price is lower than that of similar 
goods elsewhere Is this method appiica le 
to foreign trade ‘ 

Then there is the important question whe 
ther the South American States can afford to 
buy our goods atany price. They have, like 
the rest of the world, but jittle ready cash 


They are enabled to deal with England bx 


cause England takes payment in goods for 
what she sells them, and this is the custom 


of all the other nations of the world 
carry on international trade by exchanging 


commodities. Are we prepared to adoy 
Are we prepared, in 


other words, to allow foreign nati 


. 7 
t 
this old-world system 

. 
ns to sell 
o ) 
t 


in our markets as well as buy in them ? 


This question will have to be settled almost 
at the 


want to know whether we insist on hard cash 


. 1 


outset. The South Americans will 


for our exports, because, if so, they will ask 
incontinently, where are they to get the coin? 
They keep only enough now for the use of 
domestic trade and the settlement of their 
small yearly balances with foreigners. If 
we ask them to buy largely from us for 
spot cash,” or even on thirty or ninety 
lays bills they will inevitably ask whether 
we really mean them to ‘send all the gold 
out of the country” and produce a terrible 


1? 77 YY “yPY } 
It will be readily seen from al 


this how 


all 
1 remain to be settled after we 


much will 
hs rot Ou subsidi d ail va) j atio 
have got our subsidized mail communication, 
The d 

will be nothing compared with the difficulty 
of putting the right things into the letters. 


fliculty of sending the letters promptly 


If our letters do not contain attractive busi- 
ness proposals, of course the mail matter 
will rapidly decline in bulk, because the 
South Americans will cease to answer, and 
there will, in fact, soon be nothing tu write 








It will in all probability be a proposal to 


about. Our politics influence them but 
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slenderly or we might send them ac- 
counts of our conventions and the progress 
of harmony in our parties, and the working 
of our system of ‘‘ rotation in office’; but this 
Jast is one of the features of our system 
which does not seem to take abroad. In fact, 
it is often given as one of the reasons why 
Canada is reluctant to come into the Union, 
and the South Americans are said to feel in 
exactly the same way about it. For business 
men in any country it has no attractions at 
all. Even Platt does not introduce it into 
his express company here. On the whole, 
we doubt if Mr. Blaine could do a more use 
ful thing than to make a draft of a letter to 
South America as a model for the use of our 
mercb ants. 


A “SPOT-CASH” PARTY. 
PoLiticaAL parties have been organized in 
civilized countries during the last five hun- 
dred years for a great variety of objects—to 
effect a change in the religion of the State, 
inthe form of the government, or in the de- 
scent of the crown; to bring about a war 
or secure peace; to extend or restrict the 
suffrage, to abolish or impose certain taxes 
or modes of taxation, to procure changes in 
the currency or the financial system, to drive 
obnoxious ministers from power, to abolish 
alavery, and so on. But history down to 
our day may be searched in vain for a political 
party which was formed for the express pur- 
pose of getting from the Government a defi- 
nite sumin cash for each member of it. Such 
a party, however, we have now ‘in our 
midst,” and, comically enough, it calls itself 
the ‘‘Grand Army of the Republic.” 

That it is a genuine political party there is 
no question. It has a definite policy, name- 
ly, the procuring of a certain sum for each 
member in cash from the Treasury. This 
policy it promotes by the usual party ma- 
chinery. It holds meetings at which it hears 
addresses from leading exponents of the 
** spot-cash ” idea. It has organs in the 
press which defend its claims on the grounds 
both of expediency and justice. It uses the 
usual threat of defeat at the polls in case its 
demands are not complied with. It pro- 
claims boldly, just as the anti-slavery party 
did and the tariff party is now doing, its 
intention to subordinate all other questions 
of public policy to the question it has adopt- 
ed as its own special question. It tells 
the President that it does not care what 
his action may be touching the tariff, or 
the currency, or the civil service, or our 
foreign relations; that it will wage war on 
him with all the political weapons within 
his reach if he does not see that each mem- 
ber receives from the United States Treasury 
a certain sum in ‘‘spot cash,” and more in 
monthly instalments, Thisis, we repeat, an 
absolutely unprecedented phenomenon in 
politics. Parties have before now made pecu- 
niary gain their object, as the tariff party 
now does; but it was always to come to them 
in indirect ways, and in indefinite amounts, 
through some real or expected increase in the 
general prosperity of the community or of 
some large class of the community. Never 
before has each voter of a party said openly 
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that what he was voting for was so many 
dollars and so many cents for his private use 
and behoof, and that he would overthrow, if 
he could, any government which refused to 
pay it. 

As we have remarked already, one of the 
oddest and newest things about this party is 
its name—‘‘ Grand Army” of the Republic. 
Hitherto one of the greatest boasts of re- 
publican armies has been that they did not 
fight for hire, but for love of country, or for 
fame, or for the ‘‘radiant and adored de- 
ceit” called honor. If any one had gone 
to a trooper in Cromwell's ‘‘ New Model 
Army,” and told him that he knew what he 
was fighting for, viz., a round sum in cash, 
or for the chance of pillage, he would un- 
doubtedly have been seized, and, after having 
been prayed for, and having listened to an 
appropriate psalm, would have been soundly 
cudgelled. A fate somewhat similar, bar- 
ring the religious exercises, would prob- 
ably have overtaken the person offering 
a similar insult to any of the veterans 
of the ‘‘ Grand Army ” which Napoleon led 
into Russia. There has never been a time 
when the term ‘‘ mercenary,” or hireling, was 
not considered an insult to a soldier, or onein 
which a soldier who, when the war was over, 
tried to extort money for his services from 
his own government, was not put in the cate- 
gory of condottieri or Prtorians. The 
Prietorian Guard at Rome was, iu fact, the 
last organized military body which acted on 
the principle which our Grand Army is now 
laying down—that the Government belongs 
to those who have served it on the battle- 
field. It was on this very theory that they 
used to put the Empire up to auction, and 
more than once sold it to the highest bidder; 
but then they did not do this in a free 
State—they did it under a despotism, after the 
public liberties had been destroyed. 

This theory, too, makes a military strike 
on the battlefield, of which Puck furnished 
us such an amusing sketch the other day, a 
perfectly serious and rational thing. If men 
bear arms and serve in the wars solely for 
what they think they can make out of it in 
cash in case they survive, it is but reasonable 
that they should have the rights and privi- 
leges of all other kinds of hired labor. One 
of these rights is the right of striking at the 
time most inconvenient to the employer, and 
therefore most likely to bring him to terms. 
Compositors strike just as the newspaper 
is going to press; bricklayers just as the 
builder has concluded a contract under 
heavy time penalties ; railroad servants when 
traffic is heaviest; telegraph operators when 
most people are away from home. Why 
not soldiers in the presence of the enemy, if 
it is likely to extort an increase of pay or a 
promise of large pensions ? The sole ques- 
tion, of course, for cash soldiers is, what are 
their services worth to their country ? The 
answer undoubtedly is,whatever the country 
is willing to pay to escape foreign conquest or 
dismemberment. Soldiering conducted on this 
basis, too, would be the most lucrative busi- 
ness in the world, because there is hardly any 
sum which a government will not pay sooner 
than open its territory to an enemy. On this 
basis, if the French Army had been victori- 








ous in 1870, it would have been entitled tu 
the amount in cash which the Germans, when 
they were victorious, exacted as an indemni- 
ty; and by parity of reasoning it would seem 
as if the German Government ought to have 
divided among its own troops the sum it ac- 
tually made the French pay. The accept- 
ance of the system, too, would undoubtedly 
lead to the adoption in all armies of a regu- 
lar military tariff, somewhat of this kind : 


Fer outpost duty with the privilege ot 

sleeping on picket, per hour............ c. 
For do. with wakefulness, per hour ...... > 
For skirmishing ina wooded country, per 

| RO Re ee 
For skirmishing in the open, per hour..... c. 
For charging an enemy’s works, each 

RES A Heart a sr ieee c. 
For remaining steady under musketry fire, 

WE NE ow ora dn ko a sie ne obo. 6's ania As am ‘ 
For do. under artillery fire, per hour.... e 
For retreating in good order, per mile..... ec. 
For ditto in disorder, per mile........- re: c 
For obeying orders without discussion, 


each order......... gist ern diel cie3.6 Neus ioin.e) = ase c. 
For obeying orders after discussion, each 
SS Aer er ee ee c. 


For general soldierlike conduct in the 
presence of the enemy, per day .... ... 
For service, exclusive of actions and 
skirmishes and outpost duty, and with 
the privilege of plunder, per day.... / c. 


THE NEW ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


Tue recent elections in the four new States 
of the Northwest indicate that ten of their 
thirteen electoral votes are likely to be cast 
for the Republican Presidential candidates 
in 1892, and that the other three, those of 
Montana, may be cast for either party, with 
slight odds in favor of their going to the 
Democrats. The change in the complexion 
of the Electoral College is obviously, there 
fore, a gain for the Republicans, and some of 
their newspapers and politicians are already 
counting upon it as being of sufficient im- 
portance to enable them to carry the country 
at the next national election without the vote 
of New York State. In order to get a basis 
for examining the merits of this claim, let 
us start with the electoral vote as it was cast 
in the last election : 


HARRISON’S VOTE. 


California............. 3 Se 3 
COMDNBEOS 5 <.oc:0000.00600 3.) New Hampshire....... 4 
eer » BE POW TORR. cis ccccneccs 36 
See oe Es ackstnecetessucve 23 
cu, Ee BO | Os cnccvevscceses 3 
PS Sos cece ire une.s 0% | Pennsylvania ......... 3 

rer 6 | Rhode Island.......... 4 
Massachusetts......... Cho eae + 
Michigam.............. 13 | Wisconsin ............ 1l 
Minnesota............. 7 - 

INGDERBER 6 600csscccsss 6 | 233 

CLEVELAND’S VOTE. 

CS, Pere ee A ee eee 16 
erie 7 |New Jersey........... 9 
Connecticut, .......... 6 | North Carolina,........ il 
SND. cavvcveweses 3 | South Carolina........ 9 
(Serer 4 Tennessee............. 12 
RNR 66 5s. 6 bnew sies-ne ok CO Se 1s 
Kentucky.........000. SD FP oak cower esiecese 12 
TOGIMADA. 2. c5ccisens 8 | West Virgimia......... 6 
To eee . & _ 

Mississippi............ 9! 168 


The Electoral College at that time number- 
ed 401 votes, and 201 were necessary for an 
election. The College in 1892, unless there 
shall be a new apportionment in the mean- 
time, which is improbable, will number 414, 
and 208 will be necessary for an election. 
There are certain States in both the Harri- 
son and Cleveland lists given above which 
are by unanimous consent set down as doubt- 
ful in all elections. These are Connecticut, 
Indiana, and New York, and to them will 
have to be added, in considering the present 
outlook, California, Montana, Rhode Island, 
and West Virginia, making the total as fol- 
lows : 
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Rhode Island 


oy ee 5 4 
West Virginla.......... 6 


Connecticut 
Indiana. ... 
oy -~ Shaban aba 36 | 
Of these doubtful States, California, Indi- 
ana, New York, and Rhode Island gave 
their votes, 63 in all, to Harrison; and two, 
Connecticut and West Virginia, gave their 
votes, 12 inall, to Cleveland. Taking these 
63 doubtful votes from the Republican co- 
lumn reduces its total to 170, or 38 short of 
a majority. Taking the 12 doubtful votes 
from the Democratic column reduces its total 
to 156, or 52 short of a majority. Here is a 
great apparent advantage in favor of the Re- 
publicans, viewing each of these reduced 
totals as representing the electoral votes which 
each party can count upon as certain for its 
candidates in the next election. This ad 
vantage is increased by the addition of the 
new States, for the certain column of the Re 
publicans will be increased by the ten votes 
of Washington and North and South Dakota, 
raising it to 180, or only 28 short of a majo- 
rity, while the Democratic column remains 
unchanged at 52 short of a majority. Putin 
tabular form, this calculation, which is the 
one to give great encouragement to the 
Republicans, stands as follows: 


fe.) 





Surely Republican votes.............. were: ae 
Surely Democratic votes..............2+5.. 356 
Risen oe att hos dicate ds a 738 
Votes necessary for Republican success..... 28 
Votes necessary tor Democratic success, ... 52 


It will be seen that the Republicans could 
lose all the doubtful States except New 
York and win, with eight votes to spare ; or 
they could lose New York and Rhode Island 
and win with the votes of California, In 
diana, and West Virginia, and have one vote 
to spare; or, again, they could lose New 
York, Rhode Island, and West Virginia, and 
win with California and Connecticut and 
Indiana, and have one vote to spare. Here 
are the three combinations : 


Surely Republican Surely Republican 





WON os dna e's wares konns 180 WO cccdcpcancuues 180 
NOW TORR. cae BB | CalifOrMla. ..0.6.0.<00 8 
- Conmecticué......++- 6 
MRS y sccecucennns GET TS vidos wcncesins 15 
Surely Sdutcsinoeivataiens BOE wiki ccvesrcnves 209 
eS 80 
California....... “e 8 
PE a vicucctances 15 
West Virginia........ 6 
WEEN i vancawues wees 209 | 


The key of all these combinations is In- 
diana. The Republicans cannot win, and 
lose both Indiana and New York. That is 
the most formidable fact in all their calcula- 
tions, for it is undeniable that while Indiana 
is always classed as a doubtful State, it is 
nevertheless naturally a Democratic State; 


The 


are not so bright as the first glance at the 
figures above given would lead one to sup 
pose. 


Nation. 


Turning to the Democratic side, it is to be 
noted, first, that while the total of votes re 
garded as certain is much smaller than the 
Republican, the States which represent the 
great bulk of the votes in the 
lumn, New York and Indiana, 
ly to be curried by the Democrats than by 
the Republicans. There is no denial in any 
unprejudiced quarter that the State of New 
York would have been carried by the Demo 
crats in 1888 if Gov. Hill had not been a can 
didate and there had been a straight issue 
bet'veen the two national parties, with 
out ‘‘ deals” or treachery of any kind. With 
the fifty-one votes of New York and Indiana 

combined, the Democrats would be only one 
vote short of their desired majority. They 
have a good chance to gain this either in 
Rhede Island, which will vote with a great 
ly enlarged suffrage in 1892, or in West Vir 
ginia or Connecticut, which were Democratic 
last year, or in Montana, which they carried 
in the recent election. Here 
combinations in favor of Democratic success, 
both with and without Indiana 


doubtful co 
are more like 


are possible 


Surely Democratic Surely Democratic 
votes : 156 votes arn 
New York, .. .. 36) New York .f 
indiana 15 Indiaua 1 
Coun. or West Va ‘ 6 Rhode Island. 4 
TOE ct esccs i Se Total .... . 211 
Surely Democratic Surelv Democratic 
votes ‘ a , 156 votes Lae 
New York. ° ; 36 New York. awe 
West Virginia.... 6 Connecticut ‘ 


Connecticut “ 6 Callfornia.. s 


}hode Isiand...... 4 Montana. 


Total ' 208 Total 


It will be seen that in all these combinations 
New York is as essential to Democratic suc 

cess as Indiana is to Republican success 
Neither party can claim that it has an easy 
fight before it, nor is it apparent that Repub 
lican prospects have been materially bright 
ened by the additional electoral votes in the 
Northwest. 


GENERAL ROCHECHOU ART'S MEMOIRS. 


Parts, September 19 

THE inedited memoirs of General Comte de 
Kochechouart have just been published. His 
father, colonel of a regiment, was married in 
1775 to Mile. de Morsan and had five children 
She was an intimate friend of the Duche 
Polignac, and was admitted to the little circle 
of Marie Antoinette at Trianon. She made 
great efforts during the Rev: 
obtain the liberation of the Queen. She was 
obliged to hide herself 


lution in order to 


at Passy, and she after 





and the same thing is true of New York. 
Furthermore, in 1892 the election in In- 
diana will be held under the new Secret-Bal- 
lot Law, a most comprehensive and thorough 
apptication of the Australian system, and the 
‘blocks of five” and other devices for 
carrying it which were used in 1888, will 
be of no service to the Republicans or to any- 
body else. The State will have an honest 
and unbought ballot for almost the first time 
in its history, and the result of it will inevita- 
bly be less favorable to the Republicans than 
it was in the last campaign. In this view of 
the case—namely, that the Republican hopes 
of success without New York depend abso- 


lutely upon gaining Indiana—their prospects 





wards fled to Caen, with two of her children 


Leaving them there, she went to Bogland and 





much at the rusticity of their dress and then 
manners, had them dressel by a Parisia 
tailor, and took them for a while to England 
where they made the acquaintance f manv 
members of tbeir own family Mme. de 
Rochechouart quarreiled = w th D ‘ 
Portland and his secretary, Mr. W and 
was obliged to leave England f : ? rs 
She settled at Altona, wrote pam say 
the English Cabinet, spent all her 
printing them, and was obliged to make la lies 
reticules, little boxes, siraw hats 
dren went from house to house, s« 
small objects The Comtesse de KR art 
bad received a dowry of a million, s! mal liv 
ed in the most refined court in t world s 
Was now in & stale of px , 
however, all ker spit she was 
courage, She continued t 
pany at Altona, 

Victor, the author of t Memoir rd 


the departure of the Comte de Gand for Spa 
where he was to serve in a Bourbon reg 


he offered to accompany | 





consented to this, but | was bimself very 
short of funds. Mme. de Rochechouart allow 
her son to lea her He started on t 
August, INS), with twenty i W 

been borrowed from M. de Sept \x 
storm obliged the ship in w M ‘ 
and young | echoua i — 
to put into Falmouth Harbor, a 

to be repaired i trav < Ww 

debt, and found themselves tn wrest ’ 

The Comte d’ is sent s ev M. ce 
Gand R 1Ar " 
dential friend in the person of a priest w 
had been placed as a tutor an I sh family 








bv his relative, the Due de Mortemart s 
was the life of the F: Le Was a 
wanderer on the ct eartl ise 
of young Rochechouart was particularly inte 
resting, as he was only twelve vears old when 
he enlisted in Lisbon i: e of the three regi 
ments of French emigrants who had kept 
white cockade and were in the England 
He spent bis first night in tl KS 
20th ¢ wf December, INA) His regiment had for its 
colonel the Marquis of Mortemart. After a 
short time our soung private became sub 
Heutenant, buying his commission witl 
louis which were given to him by the colonel, 
who said he was * enchanted to render this lt- 
tle service to a cousin of the elder bra his 
family.” 

The three French regiments, Castries, Morte 


mart, La Chatre (named after their colonels), 


made the short and bi 


? a 
dless campaign of 


the Alentejo. Soon afterwards the peace of 


Amiens was signed, and the French regiments 
e disbanded at Portsmouth. Rochechouart 
received on leaving 42 He went directly 
to France. His father 


mother was living in retirement in Rouergue, 


was dead, his zrand 


his mother and his brother Louis were at 


! 
Odessa, in Russia. He did not feel very safe 





afterwards to Switzerland 
ferings, the young Vict 
taken to Fribourg, 
ed there in the Jesuit school. 
had returned to Raglan i, where she was more 
| occupied with political intrigues than with her 
little family. Whenthe French 

| Switzerland in 1798, she sent for the 
in her letter to the curate of Fribourg, put a 
draft for 2,000 frances, which was to cover all 
their expenses for two years and 
of the journey. The good curate did not com- 
plain of the paucity of the sum. The boys left 
Fribourg in tears, and by way of Berne and 
Rale went to Paris, where their mother had 


After many suf- 
or and his brother were 
in Switzerland, and educat 


Their mother 


tro ps e ntered 


boys, and, 


the expenses 


return. She laughed 


j just been allowed to 


the Duc d’'En- 
he conspiracy of Cadoudal, the tragi 
the trial of Gen, 


in Paris The ation of 


ASSASSIT 


¢ 
t 
‘al al of Gen. Piche ru, 


te O 


Moreau, had produc a4 a sort of new terror ; 
| every man had to be provided with a carte de 
Rochechouart 


asking her for advice. 


| 
| 
wrote to his mother, 


After a few weeks he 
received a letter from his brother Louis 


surete 


, who 
was an officer at Odessa, and who had been ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp of the Duc de Richelieu, 
His mother was in Poland with the Duchesse 
de Nassau, 
join her. 

times (they 


and insisted upon his coming to 
Passports were necessary in those 
are sometimes necessary now), and 
passports for Russia were no longer obtainable 
fur Trieste, 


in Paris; Rochechouart took one 
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He left Paris on the 14th of September, 1804, 

being just sixteen years old. 

The story of his journey reads like the 
adventures of Gil Blas. There was a most sin- 
gular contrast between the poverty of the 
traveller and the quality of the persons he 
came in contact with. At Lemberg his mother 
sent him a carriage of the Prince of Nassau’s, 
which took him to the castle where she resided 
with the Princess, the last descendant of the 
illustrious family of Sobieski. The Princess, 
wishing to show her interest in Mme, de 
Rochechouart, confided to her the administra- 
tion of two villages which she owned in the 
Crimea, In the spring, mother and son started 
together for Odessa ; she left for the Crimea at 
once; he remained at Odessa, waiting for M. de 
Richelieu. 

Richelieu was the grandson of the famous 
marshal, the friend of Voltaire and Mme, de 
Pompadour. His grandfather once gave him 
forty louis, when he was only eight years old. 
A fortnight afterwards, he entered his room. 
‘* Armand,” said he, ‘‘ I must give you some 
money; your purse must be empty.” ‘‘ No, 
grandpapa, I still have the forty louis which 
you gave me.” The Marshal opened the win- 
dow, and, seeing a beggar in the street, threw 
him the purse. ‘‘Here, my good man, are 
forty louis which my grandson has not been 
able to spend in a fortnight.” Armand de 
Richelieu, fortunately for him, received other 
and better lessons. In 1790 he obtained per- 
mission to serve as volunteer in the Russian 
army, and with the Prince de Ligne he took 
part in the memorable assault on Ismail, as the 
Duc de Fronsac (he had assumed this title after 
his grandfather’s death). The Emperor Paul 
made him colonel of a regiment and he became 
a friend of the Tsesarevitch Alexander. In 
1803, Alexander having become Emperor, gave 
to the Due de Richelieu (such was now his 
name) the government of the colony of New 
Russia, a province as large as France, which 
had Odessa for its capital, and which extended 
over three governments, Kherson, Ekaterin- 
oslav, and Crimea. Richelieu made himself 
beloved and respected in his government, and 
his name is even now a popular name at 

Odessa. 

Mme. de Rochechouart did not govern her 
villages as well. She became il], and left for 
Kherson, in order to consult an Italian doctor. 
Her son found her there, dead, in a miserable 
inn, Where she had expired among strangers. 
She was only forty-eight years old. ‘* My af- 
fliction was profound,” says the candid Roche- 
chouart, ‘though I had spent but little time 
with her,” The Due de Richelieu fixed young 
Rochechouart near him and almost adopted 
himasason. To do justice to Rochechouart, 
he conceived the greatest gratitude for his 
benefactor, and became his adlatus in the crea- 
tion of Odessa, in his expeditions to Circassia, 
in the inspection of the troops and of the 
colonies. He directed bis household, as_ his 
secretary, his relative, and his friend; he re- 
ceived and he deserved his fullest confidence. 

At the end of 1812, however, Rochechouart 
was separated from the Duc de Richelieu for 
eighteen months, during which time he was 
attached to the person of the Emperor Alexan- 
der as aide-de-camp. In that capacity he par- 
ticipated in all the events which followed the 
crossing of the Beresina, and which ended in 
the entrance of the allies into Paris. The ac- 
count of the crossing of the Beresina by the 
French Army is heartrending. ‘ It isimpossible 
to imagine a more terrific spectacle—the two 
bridges broken, the peasants, the Cossacks 
hovering round thedead bodies. . . Isaw 
on the bridge a poor woman sitting; her legs 
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were hanging outside, frozen in the ice ; she 
had against her breast a child which had been 
frozen for twenty-four hours, She begged me 
to save the child, not knowing it was dead. She 
could not die herself. A Cossack rendered her 
the service of shooting her to put an end to this 
distressing agony.” On all sides were expiring 
Frenchmen, asking to be made prisoners and to 
be saved. ‘They screamed: ‘Sir, have pity on 
me. Iamacook; lama valet; Iam a tailor; 
for the love of God give me a piece of bread.’ 
Unfortunately, we could do but little for 
them.” 

The Russian vanguard was following closely 
the retreating French army, and there was a 
sort of tacit modus vivendi between the two 
staffs for the lodgings. All the houses were 
burned on the retreat, except those reserved 
for the état-majors. 

** For Count Langeron was reserved the cham- 
ber occupied by Napoleon ; the aides-de-camp 
and the officers of the état-major took the 
others. We found generally written in chalk 
on the doors the names of the officers of the 
Emperor. My comrades showed me the name 
of the Baron de Mortemart on a door. It was 
evidently Casimir, Due de Mortemart. The 
Emperor only recognized the titles which he 
had himself given, and had made him baron, 
This chamber was given to me, so it was occu- 
pied first by a Rochechouart, aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor of the French, and afterwards by 
a Rochechouart, aide-de camp of the Emperor 
of Russia. This singular coincidence lasted as 
far as Smorgoni.” 

Langeron, who commanded the Russian van- 
guard, was a French émigré ; so was also the 
Comte de Lambert, who commanded a Russian 
corps. No country had been as hospitable to 
the victims of the Revolution as Russia, Ri- 
chelieu, during these terrible events, was 1n his 
government at Odessa ; he could not ieave it, 
as the plague was making thousands of victims, 
and he gave an example of devotion and for- 
titude in remaining among a terrified popula- 
tion, 

We pass over the accounts of the battles of 
Liitzen and Bautzen, which belong to general 
history. After these great struggles an armis- 
tice had been signed, and Metternich drew up 
articles of peace; but Napoleon would not 
give back Trieste to Austria, nor give Dantzic 
to Prussia. He refused to acknowledge that he 
could not struggle for ever against a coalition 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden—a coalition 
which Austria was all ready to join. The al- 
liance was concluded, and a new campaign be- 
gan. Rochechouart made the acquaintance of 
Gen. Moreau and of General Jomini, who both 
had offered their services to the Emperor 
Alexander. He took part in the battle of 
Dresden, in the retreat to Bohemia, in the 
battles of Kulm and Leipzig. After Kulm, 
he received a mission to Bernadotte. The fu- 
ture King, now Prince Royal of Sweden, had 
inflicted a severe defeat on Marshal Ney, at 
Dennewitz, but afterwards had remained inac- 
tive. The allied sovereigns wished to know the 
secret cause of his inactivity, and sent him 
their orders by the hand of Rochechouart, who, 
as a Frenchman, could better converse with 
Bernadotte. The interview was very cordial. 
‘* Who would have said, twenty years ago, to 
the poor sergeant, Bernadotte, You will be 
treated as ‘ Monsieur mon frére et ami’ by the 
Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the King of Prussia/” Then he said that 
his position required niuch prudence ; he felt 
avery natural repugnance to spilling French 
blood ; his fate depended on a single battle ; 
if he lost it, Europe would not give him an 
“‘écu de six francs.” If there were only Napo- 
leon, it would be very well. Napoleon is a 
‘**coquin,” he must be killed. As long as he 





lives, he will be the scourge of the world, The 
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French want a King ; but the Bourbons are an 
exhausted race. ‘‘ Where is the man better 
suited to rule over the French than I am?” 
Rochechouart told Bernadotte that prolong- 
ed inaction might cost him his crown, that 
the Emperor of Russia could not forget that the 
son of Gustave IV. (who had been dethroned) 
was the nephew of the Empress Elisabeth, 
the sister of the last Queen of Sweden. The 
Emperor of Russia recognized the great mili- 
tary talents of Bernadotte, but he desired that 
these talents should be used for the great 
cause, The next day Bernadotte crossed the 
Elbe. 


THE FINE ARTS AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION, 


IX.—GREAT BRITAIN. 
PaRIS, September 27, 1889. 

In passing from the French galleries, or 
from those of any of the other nations, into 
the rooms where the works exhibited by 
British artists are placed, the general aspect of 
the walls is so different from what we have 
been accustomed to that we are bound to ad- 
mit that, whatever may be the faults of the 
British school, lack of national character is 
not one of them. [If in the Continental schools 
we have found everywhere a reflection of 
French methods, we can discover very little of 
it here. Whereas in Belgium and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, for example, the most 
prominent men are those who have had a Paris 
training or worked under Paris influence, in 
Great Britain such men are rare and compar- 
atively unimportant, forming exceptions to 
the general drift of manner and method; and 
among the hundred and twenty-three painters 
who exhibit pictures in the class of oil painting, 
there is only one who gives a Paris address in 
the catalogue. There is no permanent English 
artistic colony in Paris like the important 
American one or those of Belgium, Russia, or 
Austria-Hungary. A small number of paint- 
ers of English birth live here, but they appa- 
rently do not affiliate with the home school, and 
atthe Champ de Mars we find two such ex- 
hibiting in the International Section. 

Mr. William Stott (of Oldham), who is a 
pupil of Gérdme, and who received a well-de- 
served medal of the third class at the Salon of 
1882, has a studio in Paris, and paints, I be- 
lieve, both here and in the north country in 
England. His work is well known in London 
and Paris. The single picture exhibited by 
him in the British section, ‘‘ La Nymphe,” is 
such a piece of painting of the nude figure as 
is not wont to be found in British exhibitions, 
and for that matter it shows a tenderness and 
feeling in painting that is rare anywhere. In 
the treatment of the flowers and growing plants 
that form the setting in which Mr. Stott has 
placed the figure of the nymph, tbere is a cer- 
tain rigidity of line that is hard to reconcile 
with the soft grace of his style in painting the 
figure and the ample handling of the masses of 
foliage and the grass. It betrays, perhaps, a 
parti-pris to be original at ali bazards; and 
such a motive, too, may suffice to explain the 
curious design of the frame—a most disturbing 
frame of greenish gold, with leaves in outline 
painted upon it in a neutral tint—which hurts 
the picture and is in no way beautiful in itself, 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ La Nymphe” is a picture by a 
painter of remarkable talent, and its faults 
are minor ones. It is above all a sympathetic 
and beautiful piece of color. 

** The Village Philharmonic,” by A. Stanhope 
Forbes, an excellent interior, with figures of 
old men and boys at rehearsal, is in another 
way quite as remarkable as Mr. Stott’s picture, 
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Character is admirably rendered, the painting 
is sound, and the picture is notably good in the 
preservation of the ensemble under a difficult 
effect of light coming both from a west window 
and from the lamps hung from the ceiling. 
Though the picture shows French influence, it 
is also marked by individuality. Itis thorough- 
ly English, and it is eminently truthful and un- 
affected. ‘‘ The Clearness after Rain” and 
‘““The Newhaven Packet,” by Henry Moore, 
are pictures of the open sea and sky. Mr. 
Moore is an artist who paints frankly and 
soundly. If there is a little hardness in the 
treatment of the clouds, and a suspicion of 
‘* stringiness” in the painting of the water, it is 
fully atoned for by the fine breadth of the en- 
semble. These works are so impregnated with 
the spirit of the sea, the water is such real 
moving sea water, and there is so much truth 
of observation in the rendering of the grand 
yet simple effects, that they are notable among 
the marine pictures at the Champ de Mars. In 
the British section there is nothing whatever 
to compare with them. 

Good qualities are to be found in 
work as the three pictures by G. Clausen, a 
painter who has evidently learned from Bas- 
tien-Lepage, and who paints honestly and with- 
out affectation ; in Mr. Hacker’s ‘ Pelagia 
and Philammon”; in Mr. Anderson Hague’s 
‘*Young Anglers”; and in Mr. D. Murray’s 
landscape, ‘‘ All Adown a Devon Valley.” 
The painters’ motives are here plain enough, 
and they have worked out their conceptions 
with simple meaius. I donot mean to imply 
that their works are superior ones, but the 
methods are understandable, and they may be 
judged by the standards we apply to the works 
of the French painters and their followers. A 
picture called ‘* Lioness Defending her Cubs,” 
by John M. Swan, looks as if it would not be 
found wanting if judged by these standards, 
though it is so ‘* dried in ” and so badly placed 
that it cannot be seen to advantage ; and cer- 
tainly Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell, which is described as ‘an ar 
rangement in black,” sustains comparison 
with the good portraits in the galleries of 
the other nations. A smaller work by this 
artist, ‘‘The Balcony,” is a charming piece of 
color, and is as clever as it is sympathetic. 
When I have noted further Mr. Alma-Tade- 
ma’s important work, ‘‘The Women of Am- 
phissa,” in which his skill in painting inani- 
mate objects is admirably shown, along with 
less evident success in the treatment of the 
figure, and his delightful little picture, ‘* Ex- 
pectation,” Mr. Caideron’s charming ‘‘ Aphro- 
dite,” and Mr. Orchardson’s three pictures, 
there is but little in the galleries that will 


such 


stand the tests that have been applied to the | 


works in the French and other contemporary 
schools, 

Sir Frederick Leighton appears as a conscien- 
tious and sufficiently able draughtsman in his 
large picture with numerous figures, ‘‘ Captive 
Andromache,” and it may be said of bim, in 


short, considering the three pictures and the 


two pieces of sculpture exhibited by him, all 
of which evince serious artistic qualities, that 
he combines in his work about all that is need- 
ed, apparently, to obtain a high reputation in 
the English art world. Yet, compared with 
the best work by French painters, it must be 
said that they seem singularly weak and almost 
amateurish. In Mr. Urchardson’s pictures, in 


the ‘* Mariage de Convenance; After ” (a man 
past middle age, in evening dress, sitting alone | 
in a richly furnished dining-room after his 
guests are gone), and in ‘‘Her First Dance,” 
there is a distinct personality, both of technical 
There are charm- 


methods and of sentiment. 
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ing color qualities, too, in parts, and a well 
marked refinement in the rendering of charac- 
ter. But it is impossible not to wish that he 
were more a master of the first essentials of 
the painter’s art, so that we might be spared 
the disagreeable effect of this dry, tentative 
sort of brush work, and the inadequate drawing 
of the figure that almost destroys at times the 
real charm which we find in his work in spite 
When one is so evidently an 
artist by temperament as Mr. Orchardson, it is 
to be regretted that he has not developed in a 
school where sound drawing and simplicity in 
painting are rightly held to be at the bottom of 
good art, and the presence of these elements is 


of deficiencies. 


insisted upon before everything else. 
Of ** Cherry ‘The Last 
** Cinderella 


pictures exhibited by Sir John Everett Millais 


Ripe,” - Bubbles,” 


Rose of Summer,” and four 
—the best that can be said is, that they are 
painted by aman who has done some good 
work in his time, and who occupies a high place 
in the estimation of his fellow-artists at home. 
No more than this can be said of the portrait of 
the marine painter, J, C. Hook, and I can only 
add, in the case of another portrait, that of 
Mr. Gladstone, that the facture is here less 
disagreeable than in the other pictures, and 
that, in spite of dryness and flatness of model- 
ling, there is an evident research for the cha 
racter of the sitter, which constitutes a quality 
in portrait painting commendable wherever 
found. Mr. Herkomer, in his portrait of **Miss 
Catherine Grant,” has succeeded fairly well in 
painting the head of a beautiful woman, but 
in the other parts of the picture he shows no 
thing to commend. 
beauty of tone, and it is painted in a 


The white dress is without 
heavy, 
coarse manner, quite devoid of a feeling for 
form and line. 
black is called ‘‘ Entranced,” and, following a 


Another portrait of a lady in 


fashion that prevails in England, and is some 

times imitated (regret to say) in New York, 
the frame bears a legend designed to add senti 
ment to the mptive of the picture. In this case 


it is the lines: 


* Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivi tud 


is so ide 


and one wishes there were more poetry in the 
painting itself. It is drily painted, with hot 
tones in the shadows, and without distinction 
of line or color. The figure is cut out against 
the background, and there is an entire lack of 
air in the picture. 

There is something very like good painticg 
in Mr. Fildes’s ** Portrait of Mrs. Luke Fildes’ 
The dress of black silk is certainly well paint 
ed, and the head and bands are only to be re 
proached with a tendency to } 
ture. In drawing, this portrait is niuch better 
than the average among the English painters, 


rettiness in tex- 


and it needs only a little more precision in the 
more delicate passages to 
Mr. Fildes is f 


genre picture, * 


make it quite satisfy 
urther 


The Return of 


ing. represented by a 

the Penitent,” 

(a title which is accompanied in the catalogue 

by a couple of lines from Byron), and by a 
I 


large picture calléd 1s,” a group of 


girls on the steps of acanal, carefully painted, 





but prettyfied to the point of losing entireiy 
the loca! celor and toe character of the Vene 
tian women. But thisis a fault that is well 
nigh universal among English painters, and 





le to find 


one who 





i appre 
ciates and is able to render the character of a 
head that is not English itself. In the pictures 
in this exhibition, even where the subjects are 
English, the type is generally that of the pic 
ture books and the Christmas chromos. The 
* Portrait of Sir H. Rawlinson,” by the late 


Frank Holl, and one of a gentleman in hunting 





noted as among the better things their class 
in the British section; and there is one by Mi 
Ouless of Cardinal Manning that possesses 


commendable qualities 
and dry in painting and too 


structed to be 


some 


‘alled entirely good 


The ** Portrait of Sir Frederick Leighton ” is 
one ot two exhibited by Mr. G. F. Watts; but 
neither of them is comprehensible if draw 
construction, and color are qualities to be look 


ed for in a portrait, and if a painter be exp. 


ed to be sufficiently master of the technical 
means of his art to express on canvas his 
pression of nature. Including the two } 


traits, there are eight works by Mr. Watts in 
the exhibition, and it can scarcely be said that 
he is not fairly represented *Dianaa 

dymion,” ** Hope,” and one or tw 
tures familiar to Americans are here, and t! 
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is one called ** Mammon” that seems to | t! 


last word of pretentiousness in pair g. G 
tesque and childish in conceptic “wis Ww 
redeeming features in execution, and n 

ral aspect the canvas is ugiv and repulsiv 1 
cannot pretend to understand the motive of 
such travestying of art, and cann 

what must be the point of view from whicl 
such a work is considered sertous!y r ApS 


Mr. Watts’s reputation tn England rests 
ly upon other works than those shown here 
At the Metropolitan Museum in New York 











some three or four years ag t re Ww 
portraits at least th See it r tha any 
thing shown by him at the Cha je Mars 

By Mr, E. Burne-Jones thet sbu ney 
ture, *‘ King Cophetua ar ir- Maid 
It is as characterist f t! et . 
methods as t M rand Viv it was 
so much remarked at t Ex f Isis 
While not a picture w ANY Wav attests 
1 healthy sentiment in ar . eless 
very personal; and even though we may not 
agree with the artist's eption of what 
painting means, nor be al t mmend his 
processes to otters, Vet We must admit that his 
motive is sincere, and s desire to produ 
something beautiful is evident This e 
than can be saido anv a better ¢ an 
than } and doubtless his exa av havea 
crook? influe y rv w fw al 
not ex} to fin tl art ‘ z a ris! 
ing ina wthy 1 cone i i spl is 





Corresp mdenee. 


OGRESS OF 


; ONE HUN 
ED YEARS 


THE MORAL PI 
DR 

To THE Eprror or THE NATION 
Sion: As the 


cente near its 


inial year draws 


close, I feel more and more us that a good 


anxi 


writer, having plenty of historical materials at 


his command, should wriie a well-considered 


paper on the moral progress of one hundred 
years in the United States—Bishop Potter to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Il mean a 


sketch of the morals of the men who lived be- 
tween the close of the French war and the in 
auguration of Washington, and of those who 
lived and worked between the firing on Sum- 
ter and the inauguration of Benjamin Harri- 
A fair treatment of the subject will, | 
have no doubt, show a considerable rise in the 
scale of morality. A writer undertaking the 
task would discuss, among other subjects: 


(1.) The slave trade, slavery, and the treat- 


son. 





costume, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, should be 








ment of the negro during the older period, 
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(2.) The treatment of white servants, espe- 
cially servants bound for a number of years, 
and of apprentices. 

(3.) The imprisonment of debtors. 

(4.) The cruelty with which persons accused 
or convicted of crimes were treated, 

All these features of cruelty and oppression 
appeared on the statute books of those days. 

Further, the inhuman methods that were 
used in bringing up children and in teaching 
scholars; the utter absence of all protest against 
rum-drinking and rum-selling, the habit of 
drinking to excess being almost universal. 

It is a delicate subject, but there ought to be 
a comparison of the purity of family life in the 
days of our great-grandfathers and of our 
own, Is the greater frequency of divorces in 
our day a sure signof decay? Have we not on 
the other side the well-known fact that nearly 
all of the foremost men of the Revolutionary 
period were what we should now call libertines! 

Are we quite sure that our politics are more 
corrupt than a hundred years ago? We know 
that in contemporary newspapers the leading 
men were assailed quite as bitterly as now ; 
were all those accusations idle? And if our 
protective tariff and the new proposed pension 
laws are corrupt (which they certainly are, in 
my eyes), are they any worse, for instance, 
than the Rhode Island legal-tender laws of 
one hundred years ago? If the Pacific Rail- 
road bills were aided in their passage through 
Congress by distribution of Crédit-Mobilier 
stock, how were the Ordinance of 1787 and 
the grants tothe Ohio Company gotten through 
the Continental Congress? If the ablest men 
were chosen for high position in the eighteenth 
century, what kind of men were Lincoln, Sew- 
ard, Stanton, Chase, Sumner, Fessenden, Grant, 
Sherman, Farragut, Thomas, or even Alexan- 
der Stephens, Benjamin, Lee, Sidney Johnston, 
and Stonewall Jackson? If politicians nowa- 
days set cliques and factions above party, and 
party above country, was it otherwise between 
1763 and 1789 ? 

These and several other branches of the sub- 
ject should be discussed, with full historical 
illustrations, They would, it well handled, fill 
quite an interesting little volume. 

Yours respectfully, I.. N. D. 
LOUISVILLE, September 28, 1889. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON'S RELIGION. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: That ‘* moral machinery which works a 
double conscience—one for church and Sunday- 
school, another for business and politics,” is il- 
lustrated in rural communities. 

Not far from this village is a valley where 
there is no village, only a straggling lot of poor 
farmers, They have no church and no minis- 
ter; but a Sunday-school and a prayer-meeting 
are kept up at the little school-house, The 
** best educated” man of the place is the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-scbool, and most 
often the leader of the prayer-meeting; and 
that man’s private life is notorious for scandal, 
and his transactions with his neighbors not 
above suspicion. The younger generation in 
that valley has begun to think, and, with some, 
thinking bas led to scofting, 

The ‘‘leading” man’s nearest neighbor on 
one side isan old man who can neither read 
nor write, This old man and his wife are the 
peacemakers of the whole valley. No gossip is 
allowed to be told in their house; and their 
only child, now a grown man, has said in the 
presence of those of his own age: ‘I should 
have no belief in the Christian religion if I had 
not seen it in my father and mother.” 

This old lady has often been heard to say, 
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“Perhaps that man loves God; he thinks he 
does; but he don’t love him enough—he don’t 
love him enough”; and again, ‘‘ That man’s 
religion is not to blame; his religion is all 
right; but he hasn’t got enough of it—he hasn't 
got enough of it.” 

Perhaps that is the matter with President 
Harrison—‘ he hasn’t got enough of it.” 

M. A. A, 


CATSKILL Mts., October S, 1889. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NaTION : 

Sir: Your correspondent W. P. Trent is 
one of the ‘‘many good people” who are 
‘* worried over the question whether the Bible 
shall be used in our schools,” and ‘‘ are aghast 
at the thought that their children are con- 
demned to receive a purely secular education.” 
The word ‘t condemned ” would seem to indi- 
cate that Mr. Trent misunderstands the ques- 
tion at issue. The opponents of the ‘** Bible in 
the public schools ” do not wish to ‘‘ condemn” 
any man’s children against his will ‘‘ to receive 
a purely secular education.” They admit the 
right of every man to mix with the *‘ purely 
secular education ” which his children get at 
the public schools, whatever religious education 
he chooses to givethem. What they demand 
is, that those who prefer for their children a 
purely secular education, and those who deem 
it right that they should be consulted about 
the kind of religious education their children 
receive, shall not be excluded from the schools 
they are taxed te support, or ‘* condemn- 
ed” to see their children caught doctrines 
which they believe to be false and_per- 
nicious. To say nothing of the difficulty 
of getting taught in the public schools any 
system of religion that would be satisfac- 
tory even toa majority of those who are taxed 
for their support, Mr. Trent must be aware 
that there are among the taxpayers many 
thousands who reject Christianity in toto, not 
only because its evidences fail toconvince their 
reason, but also because they believe many of 
its teachings, express and implied, to be perni- 
cious in the extreme. These are not all thieves, 
forgers, and murderers. To many of them, 
strange as it may sound to the good people 
who wish their own peculiar religion taught to 
everybody’s children at the public expense, the 
moral interest is supreme; and their opposition 
to Christianity springs largely, if not mainly, 
from their belief that it is, on the whole, per- 
haps the greatest organized hindrance to the 
moral progress of mankind that now exists in 
the world. 

The question, then, is, Shall this respectable 
minority be taxed for the support of religious 
teaching which they believe to be false and im- 
moral ? 

If Mr. ‘rent realized how respectable this 
minority is, in numbers, in intelligence, in 
moral and intellectual force, he would proba- 
bly see some force in the reasons urged against 
the use of the Bible in schools supported by 
general taxation. Or, if he thinks that those 
who cannot accept the religious opinions of the 
majority (if the majority can be said to have 
any religious opinions) have no rights that the 
majority are bound to respect, he should say so 
in plain terms. A. F. H. 

GRANVILLE, O,, September 28, 1889, 





THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY CIRCLE. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Will you kindly allow me to supply an 
inadvertent deficiency in my late communica- 
tion entitled ‘‘ A Force for the Revival of the 








Reading Habit”? A note addressed ‘‘ Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, C. L. 8. C. Secretary, Plain- 
field, N. J.,” will secure to any applicant in- 
terested in the working of the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle” all the data of 
information necessary to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the subject. W. C. WILKINSON, 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

To THE EprTor oF THE NatTION : 

Sir: While recognizing the grand possibili- 
ties of the Chautauqua system, I wish to add 
another word of criticism to your remarks of 
September 19. Mr. Wilkinson invites criticism 
and guidance as well as encouragement. 

In the first place, the aim is a false and unat- 
tainable one—that “ of surveying intelligently 
the ground traversed in the average four years’ 
college curriculum of study.” This is expect- 
ing veople of relatively mature minds, engaged 
in the active business of life, to spend their 
time upon that general disciplinary course 
which we think suited to boys of sixteen to 
twenty, who devote their whole time to study. 
It is not the kind of work that these people 
need todo, The prescribed course for the pre- 
sent year, for example, consists of an ‘‘ Outline 
History of Rome,” ‘ Political Economy.” 
‘* How to Judge of a Picture,” ‘‘The Bible in 
the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ Preparatory and 
College Latin Course,” and ‘ Physics”; to 
which is added the requirement to take the 
Chautauquan—a periodical the very embodi- 
ment of that genius of serappiness which per- 
vades the whole course. What can be the re- 
sult of a year spent upon this set of books but 
an intensification of the American fault of 
pretentious superficiality? A young lady who 
had spent some time in Chautauqua study as- 
sured me that it was the conviction of Chau- 
tauqua ‘“‘ graduates” that they had nothing to 
learn from the most eminent college professors, 

In the second place, the aim is not to lay out 
a course of reading, as Mr, Wilkinson inti- 
mates, but of study. No attempt is made to 
bring the student into contact with the great 
creative minds of literature. Literature, inthe 
highest sense of the term, finds no place in the 
Chautauqua courses. I should, of course, 
make an exception in favor of Mr, Wilkinson's 
remarkably successful method of placing the 
principal features of classical literature before 
non-classical readers ; but the great nares of 
English literature—those names which any 
course of reading should include first of all— 
are omitted. With few exceptions, the books 
of the Chautauqua course are made to order 
by persons who are not recognized as authori- 
ties in their several departments, 

Again, it is seriously defective, even as a 
course of study. Its method is the study of 
books, not of subjects; the student has a pre- 
scribed book which he is to learn—often a very 
one-sided treatment of the subject—but he is 
not encouraged to study the subject apart 
from the book. Ido not say that this would 
be possible ; but if it is not possible, it is simply 
another proof that the aim of the course is un- 
attainable. But I believe it would be possible, 
and far more profitable, to spend the entire 
year upon (say) two out of tbe six courses pre- 
scribed—one for discipline and one for culture 
—and learn them with some degree of tho- 
roughness, 

There is another point of view in which the 
Chautauqua method falls in with a defect of 
American life—the alleged lack of individuality 
and independence of mind. Whether this is 
our national fault or not, it is certain that the 
Chautauqua plan of setting 60,000 persons all 
to reading the same books tends in that 
direction. 
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You have already spoken of ‘* the manufac 
ture of special text-books ”—from which the 
Chautauqua school has already got the reputa- 
tion of a vast money-making concern—and of 
the narrowness of scope, which either entirely 
excludes controverted questions, or treats them 
from a single point of view alone. This last 
defect is, lam glad to believe, being gradually 
outgrown, MARCEL. 


Notes. 


T. Y. CroweLt & Co. publish this month 
‘The Social Aspects of Christianity, by Prof. 
Richard T. Ely. 

‘The Law of Husband and Wife, by Leila 
J. Robinson, of the Suffolk Bar, is in the press 
of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Harper & Bros. have in press ‘The Quiet 
Life,’ fragments of old British song illustrated 
by E. A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons; ‘ City 
Boys in the Woods; or, A Trapping Venture in 
Maine,’ by Henry P. Wells; and ‘ Redeeming 
the Republic,’ by C. C. Cofltin, a third volume 
in his civil-war series for young people. 

‘The Elixir of Life,’ announced by the J. G. 
Cupples Cvu., Boston, will give an authentic ac- 
count of Dr. Brown-Séquard’s famous dis- 
covery. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 
York, announce for immediate publication 
‘Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales,’ by 
George Bird Grinnell. 

Mr. John 8. Farmer, the compiler of the ab- 
surdly ill-made book of alleged ‘Americanisms 
Old and New,’ which we reviewed at length 
not long ago, now announces a three-volume 
dictionary of ‘Slang and its Analogues, Past 
and Present,’ which may contain much matter 
of value, but which is not likely to be scientifi- 
cally put together. There is no good diction- 
ary of the slang of our language, British and 
American; and it seems a pity that an incom- 
petent hand should attempt a task which de- 
mands wide knowledge and sound judgment as 
well as unfailing industry. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, the musical critic of 
the New York Times, bas written a brief his- 
tory of the growth of modern music, which he 
calls ‘The Story of Music,’ and which will be 
published this fall by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Henderson’s book is original in its brevity, 
and in its exclusion of merely biographic de- 
tails not necessary to the history of musical de- 
velopment. The same firm announces ‘ Russia 
in Central Asia in 1889, and the Anglo-Persian 
Question,’ by George Curzon, M.P., with maps, 
illustrations, and a bibliography ; and ‘ Prince 
Prigio,’ by Andrew Lang, with illustrations by 
Gordon Browne—this fairy prince being great- 
grandson to Thackeray’s Giglio in the ‘ Rose 
and the Ring.’ 

Miss Mary L. Hall has revised her geogra- 
phy known as ‘ Our World,’ and made an ‘ Our 
World Reader, No. 1,’ of it, or ‘* First Lessons in 
Geography” (Boston: Ginn & Co.). Her ex- 
periment thus begins its second quarter of a 
century, and in its conception and its present 
handy form we should be at a loss to name a 
rival toit. It is, of course, open to criticism. 
No adequate picture is given of the manufac- 





| 
| 
| 
| 





turing, mining, and agricultural importance | 
of New Jersey; and, for another example, the | 


cause of the civil war is described in vague and 
misleading terms, so that no child could tell 
what it was all about, or connect with it the 
final incidental remark that slavery exists no 
longer. The euphemism of the old pro-slavery 


Constitution still clings like a Nessus-shirt to | 
our timid makers of text-books, The book is 
well illustrated. 


i 
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Among the recent books of American author 
ship added to the Tauchnitz series are Miss 
Howard’s ‘Open Door, Mr. Bret Harte’s 


‘Cressy,’ Mrs. Deland’s ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ 
and Mr. Marion Crawford’s * Greifenstein’ and 
‘Sant’ Dario.’ 

It is nearly half a century since A’Beckett 
produced the ‘ Quizzology of the British Dra 
ma,’ and now we have ‘Stage-Land: Curious 
Habits and Customs of Its 
scribed by Jerome K. Jerome and drawn by J 
Bernard Partridge (London: Chatto & Win 


Inhabitants,’ de- 


dus), a delightful study of fourteen stage 
types—the hero, the heroine, the adventur- 
ess, the detective, the lawyer, and their 


fellows, set off with sketches quite as de 


lightful. Indeed, the artist’s presentation 
of the stage adventuress is far more bril- 
liant than the account of her given by the 


author, who is himself, by the way, a drama- 
tist, while the artist is Although 
very brightly written, there is a distressing 


an actor. 


slovenliness about Mr. Jerome's style, but the 
the Nothing 
better summary of 


book is excellent. 
the 
the 


without 


substance of 
could be 
beginning 


than 
with 


stage 
law, obvious 
‘that 
then all his property goes to the nearest vil 


principle 


if a man dies leaving a will, 


, 


lain.” But we think the author errs in assert 
ing that the stage hearo’s name is ‘* George ™ 
at least it had 


that he was ‘* Jack.” 


hitherto been our impression 

M. Sarcey is wont to cite M. Jules Lemaitre 
and M. Emile Faguet as the most promising of 
the younger French dramatie critics. M. Le 
maitre bas reprinted the pick of his articles 
from the Débats, Faguet 
gathered into a volume his ‘ Notes sur le Thea 


and now M. has 


tre Contemporain—ISSS° (Paris: Lecéne & 
Oudin ; New York: F. W. Christern The 


effort which the critic makes to be sprigh 
a little obvious, but his solid learning 





and his 
acuteness are equally apparent. It is greatly 
to be regretted that a writer so well worth con 
sulting should allow his eriticisms to be pub 
lished withbut either index or table of contents 
g title of 
a cook-book for children prepared by Mile 
Mary Brandés (Paris: Ollendortf ; New York 
F. W. Christern), but the execution is not equal 


*Bébé Cordon Bleu’ is the appetizir 


tothe conception. The directions are not as 


precise as they might be—and the habit of ex- 
actness of weights and measures in the kit 
had best begin in the nursery. The illustra- 
tions are fanciful ratherthan helpful. Yet the 


book is not without value, and it may at least 


“hen 


serve tosuggest the preparation of a more prac- 
tical guide for the little cooks of young Ame- 
rica, 

It is perhaps characteristic of a certain 
unusual attitude that M. 
Pélissier’s * Le Mouvement Littéraire au XIXe 
Siécle’ (Paris: Hachette; New York: F. W. 
Christern ier the Hiterary move 
ment only in t 


not 


French George 


should consi 
France; bat, despite this little 
disappointment, the book is welcome. It is 
what its title indicates—a broad general view 
of the French 
century from the time when 


Mme 
began the 


progress of literature in this 
Chateaubriand, 
ie Staél, Lamartine, and De Vigny really 
romantic revival with which we as 
sociate chiefly the splendid rbetone of Victor 


Hugo, to the present time, when M. Daudet 
} 


and M. Zola are writing the naturalistic novels 


which Stendbal and Mérimée made possible 


Probably the best existing history of French 
literature must be pieced out for himself by 
every reader of Sainte-Beuve, but in these 
days of collected criticisms it is pleasant to get 
in one volume a bird's-eye view of a period of 
French literature as important as this century, 


and M. Pélissier bas learning, acuteness, wide 

















Yemonological Tales of the Kirghiz’ is the 


a volume recently pullished in Russia 


of ethnographical materials which characterize 





a numerous group of foreign tribes in Russia 
that, like the Kirgbiz, have long been in astate 
of transition, though vielding more and more 
to new influences. This state of transition ren 


ders these materials especially interesting since 


the collector, Mr. M. Miropieff, has in view the 
study of Khirgiz antiquity and tue remains of 
their former religion and beliefs The fact has 
long been established by travellers and visitors 
who have observed their manners, that tt 

Khirghiz were greativ under the intluence of 
Mohammedanism, Formerly the Kirg wer 


Mussulmans only in name, but tn fact remained 


mi Men ul OUATIITG Latism is eve'Tl iA 
heather But Mot { I 

ing great strides around them, and bas rea al 
them powerfully from Kazan 


the north, as well as from Kbhiva at 


on the soufs. Hence they are gradually for 
getting their heathen religiot ar grow ing 
ashamed of it, and the time will s 

when there will be 1 Shamanism tan 
them, They are abandoning their bloody quar 
rels and taking to more poaceful occupations, 
but are becoming more fanatical under tl 
fluence of Islamism, and are sing inv of 
their inherent, sympathetic traits, the more in 
dependent Kaza-Kirghiz alone resisting Isiam 
ism. The * Demon gical Tales’ collected by 
Mr. Miropieff are from the Kirg f the Sy 
Daria district, the Central Horde, ar brief 
but clear-cut lines they throw light upon some 
inhabitants of Russia who have been but par 


tially studied. 


The September Proceedings of the Royal Ge 
graphical Society opens with an ax int of an 
efficial visit to two groups of unexplored is 
lands lying off the southeast coast of New Gu 
nea, Which bave been recently included in the 
British possessions The principal object of 
the expedition was to search for gold, wh 
had been discovered on one of the islands b 
fore the annexation, attracting hundreds of 


miners from Australia. Gold 


some of the other islands, though net in large 
quantities, On St. Aignan the explorers came 
upon a great wall of limestone from which 
“sprang a stream which, after 2X” vards of 
iaylight, plunged into a great cave in the op 


posite cliff. The mouth was a perfect arch, 150 


feet from floor to roof At the far end the 
river thundered down into a black tunnel, 
through which it passed under the range, 


emerging into daylight after some three miles 
of darkness.” The natives apparently present- 


ed no new types, but, in some cases, showed 


unusual intelligence and industry in the culti- 


vation of the ground. Following this is a de 
scription of the hitherto unvisited ¢ 
British Honduras, a 


range of sharp-pointed peaks about 4,000 feet 


ockscomb 


Mountains in eurious 


high and some twenty miles from the coast, 


also were dise« vered the evidences of 


Here 
considerable mineral wealth, including gol 

Dr. Guppy continues his elaborate and inte- 
resting description of the Cocos Keeling 
Islands, in the Scottish Geographical Magazine 
but he another 
article his conclusions as to the origin of the 


for September, reserves for 
atoll, which he describes as ‘‘ merely a level 
patch of reef” with a slightly raised border or 
rim, in contradistinction to Mr. Darwin’s defi 
nition as ‘“‘ bason-formed reefs.” Mr. Rankin 
describes the Zambesi Delta with especial re- 
ference to the Chinde, the only navigable 
mouth of the river, which he bas recently sur- 
veyed and claims to have discovered—a claim 
which, we may add, the Portuguese dispute, 
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This is followed by the first part of a report 
made to the late Paris International Geo- 
graphical Congress on the Scotch travellersand 
explorers of this century, by Mr. A. S, White. 
This report, which is a very remarkable record, 
is accompanied by a valuable bibliography. A 
similar report upon English achievements was 
presented by Mr. Keltie, Librarian of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which will be 
published at Christmas by the Society as a 
supplementary volume. 

At the last meeting of the Institut Interna- 
tional de Statistique an interesting communi- 
cation was read, comparing all the great expo- 
sitions in regard of the number of visitors to 
each of them. Up to now the chief one has 
been the Paris Exposition of 1878, which count- 
ed twelve millions and a half of visitors, or an 
average of 65,000 a day. Next comes our Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia, with ten millions of 
visitors, or 61,000 aday. Then follow in order 
the expositions of Paris in 1867, with nine mil- 
lions of visitors; Vienna, 1873, seven millions; 
London, 1851, six millions; London, 1862, six 
millions, and Paris, in 1855, four millions and a 
half. The enormous success of the present Ex- 
position in Paris is shown in its having drawn 
to is more than twice as many visitors as any 
previous exposition. Their average number, 
so far, has been no less than 150,000 a day. 

The godfather of Albert Diirer, Anthony 
Koberger, is commemorated as a typical pub- 
lisher of the fifteenth century by M. Louis de 
Hessem in Le Livre for September. Koberger 
was a great producer, and paid special atten- 
tion to the ornamental side of the printer’s art, 
employing an agreeable variety of fonts, color- 
ed inks, engraved illustrations, etc. He was 
particular about his paper, too, and had diffi 
culty in satisfying himself. M. de Hessem tells 
of his quarto edition of the ‘ Letters of neas 
Sylvius’ containing sixty-two leaves, exhibit- 
ing (in some copies) eleven different kinds of 
paper—a fact which throws light on the recent 
discussion of water-marks in these columns, 
M. Hessem’s paper is accompanied by a fac- 
simile of a colporteur’s advertisement of his 
literary wares, assigned to the year 1487. How 
public libraries are started in France may be 
seen, in one instance, in the next paper, on the 
town library of St.-Germain-en-Laye, whose 
first librarian was the future Senator Paul 
Morin, the discoverer of aluminium. What is 
noticeable is the association of the books with 
a museum of fine art. Our correspondent 
Miss Hapgood’s entertaining letter on her ex- 
periences with the Imperial Library of St. 
Petersburg is largely reproduced in this num- 
ber of Le Livre, with a credit to the Library 
Journal, which had paid it the same compli- 
ment. 


— The advocates of weak-mindedness for 
women will be pleased with the aid and comfort 
which is brought to their side by Rose Terry 
Cooke in the last number of the North American 
Review, She urges that some respect should be 
shown to women by their lords and masters, 
but not too much. She begs, for instance, that 
the mother should be consulted as to what 
school is to be chosen for her children, on ac- 
count of her more intimate acquaintance with 
their character and needs; but, by implication, 
she would not have her consulted as to any 
other of the important family decisions, The 
whole article has, to the open-minded student 
of human nature, a very old-fashioned ring. 
As matter of fact, there are probably very few 
families left in this country in which the 
woman does not bear the responsibility of de- 
cision, in matters both great and small, to fully 
as great an extent as the man. Nor does the 
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statement that those who advocate a larger ex- 
istence for women accompany their claims by 
shrieking, have much bearing upon the present 
state of the discussion. 


—Desertion, a matter of much practical im- 
pertance to the army and to the country, re- 
ceives further and intelligent discussion by 
Lieut. McAnaney, Ninth Cavalry, in his gradu- 
ating essay at the Military School, Fort Lea- 
venworth (Journal of the Military Service Jn- 
stitution for September). This officer, who, it 
appears, served five or more years as an enlist- 
ed man, and therefore speaks with unusual au- 
thority, attributes the tendency to this crime to 
the extreme ennui engendered by the trivial 
and constantly ‘“ unfinished” work that em- 
ploys the soldier in garrison, to certain re- 
straints whick, under ordinary conditions, he 
regards as quite unnecessary, and to the bar to 
rational entertainment and respectable society 
which the uniform impuses. The points seem 
welltaken. The essayist denies that there is ill 
treatment, moral or physical, worth noticing, 
and speaks well, and justly so, of the general 
character of the average recruit. The weak point 
seems to be to account for the disregard of the 
oath of enlistment by these good men. Perhaps 
that is partly found in the very informal and 
unimposing way, so unlike the ancient sacra- 
mentum, in which it is administered, and 
especially in the popular feeling that a de- 
serter is more sinned against than sinning, 
and therefore to be shielded. But with it 
all there must be some lack of moral 
fibre. Nevertheless, as has been pointed 
out, in great emergencies the enlisted man 
stands firm. He does not desert in the face of 
the enemy, and it will be to the perpetual glory 
of the United States soldiers that, at the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion, when officers by scores 
discarded their uniforms, not a man in the 
ranks, although hundreds as unwilling prison- 
ers in Texas were sorely beset, was false to his 
allegiance, Lieut. McAnaney would remove 
the minor but irritating restraints, especially 
the tattoo roll call ; would infuse more vitality 
into the daily exercises of the men, with indul- 
gences for excellence in them ; would give men 
grenter liberty out of uniform, and would pun- 
is}: wich the utmost severity those offences of 
the very small minority which bring disgface 
upon it. The conspicuous dress marks the 
wearer, and brands all his comrades when he 
misbehaves. The essay is written with force 
and clearness, many of the views are original, 
and all clearly expressed ; and the fact that 
the author himself has risen from the ranks 
gives a very favorable conception of the rank 
and file. 


— The opening of the gravein old St. Pancras 
Cemetery in London in which the remains of 
Gen. Paoli, the Corsican patriot, have rested 
for eighty-two years, and the return of his 
body to his native island, revive the memory 
of a man whose name is more familiar to most 
people than his life. Paoli was born in Corsica 
in 1726, his father being a patriot general and 
a leader of the Corsicans against their tradi- 
tional enemies, the Genoese. He entered the 
military service at Naples when young, but 
left it in 1755 to head his countrymen in a new 
revolt, and continued to lead them, as Presi- 
dent of their Legislative Assembly for twelve 
years, until the Genoese, in despair of conquer- 
ing the island, ceded it to France, The odds 
then became too great for Paoli to contend 
against, and after a brief struggle he yielded, 
and sought refuge in England, where he re- 
ceived a pension. In 1789 the Corsican patriots 
were invited to Paris, and Paoli was made 
head of the Corsican Assembly there, but he 
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separated himself from the party of revolu- 
tion when the monarchy fell, and was pro- 
scribed by it. At once he offered Corsica to 
the English, who accepted it, but failed to 
make him Viceroy, as he had expected. This 
and some other disappointments led to his re- 
turn to England, where his pension was re- 
stored, and where he lived till his death in 
1807. The English Government have now con- 
sented to the removai of his ashes at the re- 
quest of representatives of Corsica. His me- 
mory will last in English literature as long as 
men read Boswell’s Johnson; for its author 
was ‘‘Corsica” Boswell before he became 
‘* Bozzy,” and it was of Paoli that old Lord 
Auchinleck made the vigorous’ remark: 
“Jamie is gaen clean gyte. He’s done wi? 
Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land-louping scoundrel 
of a Corsican; and whose tail do you think he’s 
pinned himself to now, mon? A dominie, 
mon—an auld dominie; he keepit a schule, and 
cau’d it an academy.” 


—‘ Russian Antiquities in Monuments of 
Art,’ published by Count I. Tolstoy and N., 
Kondakoff, promises to be a notable work in 
archeological science, The first part, treating 
of the classical antiquities of Southern Russia, 
and containing 145 illustrations, has recently 
made its appearance, The editors are fully 
fitted for their undertaking, and the publica- 
tion will rank as authoritative. During an 
historical period of twenty-five hundred years, 
Russia furnished an abiding place to many 
widely differing tribes, and people of various 
nationalities, all of whom have left precious 
remains. Russia is strewn with thousands of 
tumuli—eloquent witnesses of antiquity—and 
is rich in ancient monuments of art, embodying 
the combined results of the arts from all quar- 
ters which flowed into Russia and which the 
Russians appropriated for the formation of an 
original, historical, old-Russian style, which 
lingers to the present day in many local ar- 
tistic productions. The object of the present 
publication is to show the formation of this 
ancient Russian art by accurate illustrations 
with the indispensable explanatory text. The 
undertaking is dificult on account of the 
searcity of former works in the department of 
Russian archwology, which has existed but a 
comparatively short time as a science. Hence 
a wide and comparative survey is not easy. 
The recently founded professorships of the 
History of Art remain unfilled in several uni- 
versities, for lack of persons competent to oc- 
cupy them, and the vast material requiring 
study has been dealt with only piecemeal, 
chiefly by amateurs, in spite of the efforts to 
cultivate archeological taste by the foundation 
of societies, congresses, and expeditions during 
the last tnirty years. 


—Both specialists and amateurs have long felt 
the necessity of access to the existing material 
as a whole, and this is what the present publi- 
cation promises tosupply. Count I. Tolstoy isan 
ardent worker in the field of Russian archeolo- 
gy, and Mr. Kondakcff has long been professor 
of Artin the St. Petersburg University. The 
first pamphlet, now published, begins with his- 
torical facts relating to the initial appearance 
of the Grecian colony on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and contains illustrations of the 
most noteworthy among the artistic remains 
of this colony—from ancient statues and sarco- 
phagi to small articles of jewelry—accompa- 
nied by explanations of their religious, histori- 
cal, and domestic significance. This issue also 
contains an account of the archeological inves- 
tigations which resulted in the finding of these 
articles, In future parts of their work the 
editers will have to deal with points which 
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have been hitherto but slightly touched upon, 
or which are extremely complicated and ob- 
secure, and they will be obliged to cut their own 
road. Part second contains ‘* Scytho-Sarma- 
tian Antiquities,” which have called forth the 
most contrary opinions. 


GARRISON, UNION-DISUNIONIST. 


William Lloyd Garrison: The Story of his 
Life, Toid by his Children. 1805-1879, Voi. 
IIL.—1841-1860. Vol. IV.—1S61-1879, The 
Century Company. 1889. 

THE first half of this historical biography was 

published four years ago. The narrative broke 

off at a point, in 1840, when the abolitionists 
were divided by a combined sectarian and 
political revolt against Mr. Garrison’s leader- 
ship, involving some of his warmest friends 
and ablest coad jutors, 
haughty hopes with which the Liberty party 
was launched as the only effectual instru- 
mentality for the overthrow of slavery, are 
shown, in the third volume now given to the 
public, to have been without foundation, and 
to have been quickly dissipated. The chief 
promoters of the schism found themselves, 
once severed from the purely moral agitation, 
completely dislocated, and within a year were 
compelled to seek new modes of life in strange 
places, and to forfeit all organized connection 
except through a party aftiliation contemptible 


The high and somewhat 


in respect of numbers (where numbers were all- 
essential), and steadily degenerating in princi- 
ple. Gerrit Smith, William Goodell, even Bir- 
ney, felt obliged to come out fromit. It was 
in the last stages of decay when the independ.- 
ent rise of the Free Soil party gave it its eu- 
thanasia, 

The Garrisonian body, on tbe contrary, 
neither lost its spirit nor stood still. It had 
reached the utmost limit of numerical expan- 
sion, but it had yet to develop the logic of its 
attitude towards slavery as intrenched in the 
Constitution. The editor of the Liberator 
again took the lead in establishing the doctrine 
that no genuine abolitionist could vote under 
such an instrument or take oath of office un- 
der it; that anti-slavery amendment of the 
Constitution was, in the nature of the case, 
impossible, and that a peaceable separation of 
the two sections was the only practicable 
means of freeing the North from complicity 
with slaveholding. His position was summed 
up in his famous Scriptural definition of the 
Constitution as ‘‘a covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell,” and his policy in the 
watchword, ‘‘ No Union with Slaveholders !” 

Nothing could be more considerate or disin- 
terested than the way in which he enforced his 
views on his associates, until, in IS44, of their 
own free will and from reasonable conviction, 
they (with very few exceptions) adopted for the 
cause the new character which he im -ressed 
upon it. The documentary evidences of this 
are abundant. The policy, of course, excited 
the holy horror of the South, just then engaged 
in extending the Union through the annexation 
of Texas—an act which John Quincy Adams 
and the Conscience Whigs theoretically re- 
garded as an act of disunion in itself, though 
they lacked the courage of their convictions. 
Disunion had also to be disavowed by the Free- 
Soil and Republican parties, whose policy was 
wholly defensive; who agreed to let slavery 
alone if it would let the North alone—bevond 
the Constitutional obligations; who proclaimed | 
the ‘irrepressible conflict” while clinging to | 
the instrument which embodied it, and pr 
mising a tame submission to every fresh de 
feat. They 





took satisfaction in identifving, 
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with equal censure, the Northern and Southern 
disunionists, by a moral confusion which was 
clearly exposed by Mr. Garrison. 

The paradox of his disunionism was explain 
ed on the outbreak of the civil war. He look 
ed upon the secession movement in its early 
phases as the beginning of the end of slavery, 
by leaving the masters to reckon with their 
bondmen without the support of the Federal 
army and navy as against insurrection, or of 
“ederal marshals and judges for the reclan.- 
Federal 1 hals and judges for the recla 
ing of fugitives. While the representatives of 
all parties in Congress were in a panic of 
Union-saving compromise, he held the Union 
of 178% to be already dissolved. He did not 
doubt the right and Constitutional duty of the 
Government to suppress the rebellion by force 
of arms, but he saw the risk of a divided North 
attempting the subjugation of a united South, 
and be preferred a peaceable relinquishment of 
sovereignty, aud a reorganization of the North 
as a truly free confederacy. The moment that 
this preference was overruled by the popular 
uprising that followed the attack on Sumter, 
he sought as a patriot to make the object of 
the war the destruction of its cause, to the end 
that the old territorial Union might be restored 
on a sinless and imperishable basis. In the just 
phraseology of Gerrit Nmith : ** The * Garriso 
nian abolitionist ’ was formerly a Disunionist, 
and is now a Unionist ; and hence he is charged 
with being inconsistent, or at least with being 
a convert. There is a conversion. It 
is, however, fo him, and not of him. There is 
a change, but it is around him, and not tn 
him.” And again, in the language of William 
Henry Channing, writing to Mr. Garrison in 
IS+t : 

‘The ‘People of the United States,’ by a 
Sovereign Kight, under God, established this 
Constitution ; the * People of the United States, 
by the same Sovereign Right, having found 
that this Constitution, in place of * securing a 
more perfect Union, and establishing justice,’ 
we, has broken our ( nion, and esfah 
injustice, &ec. (vide Preamble to the Constitu 
tion), can pass on from that Constitution, thus 
proved Tmperfeet, to a higher and better one, 
as they did from the Confederacy. AND THE 
END IN VIEW SHALL STILL BE UnNton, Not Dts 
UNION, This is not schismatic, nor 
treacherous, nor nullifying; it is legitimate, 
and right, and reasonable. In demand- 
ing that the ‘ People of the United States” be 
faithful to their professed principles, they [the 
abolitionists] assume a Positive position, aud 
throw the odium of mere Negation and Opposi- 
tion upon the Slaveholder. The Rectitude of 
this is plain, and the Policy of it is equally so 
It puts the Slaveholder in his true place as 
the Disunionist ; it exposes to the world that 
the only actual disturbing element in our Union 
is Our injustice to our colored brethren.” 


ised 


The present generation of readers will be 
surprised on the one hand to learn, from the 
final volume of this biography, what aid was 


given to the Union movement by Mr. Garrison, 





and op the other how forbearing was his cri- 
ticism of President Lincoln during his tedious 
A further re- 
velation will lie in the chapters which exhibit 


evolution as an emancipationist. 


Mr. Garrison enlightening the British public as 
to the true nature of the war, 
morally, and which reveal the precious fruits 
of his alliance with British philanthropy thirty 
years before. A glimpse, necessarily inade- 
quate, is given of the incalculable importance, 
in averting British recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy, of the labors of his old friend and 
co-worker George Thompson, who thus heaped 
coals of fire on the head of a nation that had 
hunted him for his life in 16 and mobbed 
him afresh in 151. No romance could surpass 
the sequel, in which Thompson and Garrison to- 
gether witnessed as national guests the raising 
of the old flag at Sumter in April, 1865; and 


egally and 


again in which, at the London breakfast of 
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1867, given tothe American, they heard Ear! 
Russell confess the error of bis official atti- 
tude towards the Confederacy, and welcom: 
Mr. Garrison as the natural ambassador of in 
ternational reconciliation and future good wil! 

The historical value of the volumes before us 
consists especially in a condensed but clear 
tracing of the course of the several anti-slavery 
political parties, in connection or ntrast with 
the steadfast aggressiveness of the abolition 


ists. Mr. Garrison's fairness, moderation, and 


discrimination are howhere more visible than 
in his criticism of these by-products of the mora 


warfare he was carrying on 





sodes are the application of 
touchstone to Father Mathew and Kossuth, in 
their respective visits to America. The mov: 

ment of the narrative for the storm and stress 
period is much more rapid than in the next 


previous volume, a space of twenty vears tx 


ing com} reased into volume iii, with a « hapte: 
foreach year, The successive headings n a 
as many epochs: thus, following up t 
max in the last seven chapters, we hav 
Nebraska Bill (IN}4),’ The Personal Lit 
Law (INS)," ‘* Fremont ‘ 7 Dis 
ion Convention (isn. ' The [rrepress 
Conflict (ISos).” ‘John Brown s at 
“Abraham Lincoln (is ' ® first chapter 
of volume iv, for ISOl, is entitled No | 
with Non-Slaveholders The SP@cCessk y™ t 
4 f View, 

The persona! interest of this ba f the nat 
rative will hardly be thought inferior te that 
which preceded. The Boston m f IN) is 


offset by the Rvynders mob in New York of 
ISM): the founding of 
glad suspension when its end was attained; the 
founding of the American Anti-Slavery S 


ciety, by Garrison's voluntary withdrawal {7 


} 





it when rebellion slavery went down ¢ 
gether. There isa rd mission t 

Is46, and two delightful post-! 

of honors, in 1867 and 1877 Uni 

nesses and antagonisms on the pa as 
sociates enter inte this novel « 

Family afflictions contribute their share 


Theological odium is heightened by au Anti 


Sabbath Convention and a Bible Convent 


And, through all, the pacific character of the 
man shines with singular nstancy He 
cannot bear the spirit in which the clergy 


are ready to aim their Sharp's rifles at 
Border Ruffians as at so many wolves or 
buffaloes: if any 


shooting is to be done, he 


would begin rather with the slaveholders 
than with their degraded and pitiable tools. 
But he has never wished evil to the slave- 
John 


Brown's confidants, who were Mr. Garrison's 


holders When, in INS, some of 


friends also, were vaguely intimating in con- 


vention the impending bloodshed, he pro 
tested in these memorable terms, which shed 
not more light en his humanity than on his 


disunionism 


‘** | pray you, abolitionists, still to adhere to 
that truth. Do not get impatient; do not be 

come exasperated; do not attempt any new 
political organization; do not make yourselves 
familiar with the idea that blood must flow. 
Perhaps blood will flow—God knows, I do not: 
but it shall not flow through any counsel of 
mine. Much as I detest the oppression exer 
cised by the Southern slaveholder, he is a man, 
sacred before me. He is a man, not to be 
barmed by my band nor with my consent, 
He is a man, who is grievously and wickedly 
trampling upon the rights of his fellow-man ; 
but all I have to do with him is to rebuke his 
sin, to call him to repentance, to leave bim 
without excuse forhistyranny. Heis a sinner 


before God, a great sinner; yet. while I will 
not cease reprobating his horrible injustice, | 
will let himn see that in my heart there is no 
desire to do him harm—that I wish to bless hin 
here, and bless him everlastingly—and that I 
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have no other weapon to wield against bim 
but the simple truth of God, which is the great 
instrument for the overthrow of all iniquity, 
and the salvation of the world.” 

In the final instalment of their work, the sons 
of Garrison have again been greatly assisted 
by inedited sources, and have pressed into their 
service two such capital letter-writers as Ed- 
mund Quincy and Wendell Phillips. Quincy, 
in his faithful correspondence with John A, 
Collins and with Richard D. Webb, of Dub- 
lin, the Irish Garrisonian abolitionist par ea- 
cellence, has almost written the history of 
the anti-slavery cause from 1840 on, Lowell 
rhymed of him in 1846; 

“Good letters are a gift apart, 
And his are gems of Flemish art, 
True offspring of the fireside Muse, 
Not achip-cathering of news 


Like a new hop-fleld which is ail poles, 
But of one blood with Horace Watlpole’s.’ 


Their humor, applied not seldom to the subject 
of this biography, greatly enlivens its pages, 
and proves, together with Phillips’s wit and 
Garrison’s perennial cheerfulness and mirthful- 
ness, how utterly the South and her Northern 
sympathizers misunderstood the temperament 
of the prophets of emancipation. The final 
chapter, ‘ Inner Traits,” a summing-up of Mr. 
Garrison’s qualities from the domestic side, will 
do much to correct the impression which igno- 
rance and malevolence have made traditional 
regarding him. 

The authors intiniate in their valediction that 
they have virtually produced an autobiography 
—an undertaking shunned by their father 
equally with a history of what he styled ‘‘ the 
most noteworthy moral and political struggle 
in the annals of civilization.” To those who 
weightily urged him to review tbat struggle, 
he replied in 1573 : 

“*So far as I am yersonally concerned, I feel 
no interest in any history of it that may be 
writien. Itis enough for me tnat every yoke 
is broken and every bondman set free. Yet 
there are lessons to be drawn from it that can- 
not fail to be serviceable to posterity. The 
millennial state, if it ever come onearth, is yet 
in the far distant future. There are innumera- 
ble battles yet to be fought for the right, 
many wrongs to be redressed, many evil cus- 
toms abolished, many usurpations overthrown, 
many deliverances wrought; and those who 
shall hereafter go forth to defend the righteous 
cause, no matter at what cost or with what 
disparity of numbers, cannot fail to derive 
strength and inspiration from an intelligent 
acquaintance with the means and methods used 
in the Anti-Slavery movement.” 

The original scheme of composition has been 
adhered to, and everywhere the document, the 
passage, or the punctilious reference to autho- 
rity, accompanies the statements of the text. 
The index has been enlarged to cover all four 
volumes, and as the itemns under each entry are 
arranged chronologically, the career of each 
individual is shown progressively. The extent 
of some of the entries is such as to make appa- 
rent the richness of these memoirs in subsidiary 
biographies. As before, a large number of en- 
graved portraits of the leading abolitionists 
commemorate the Garrisonian group and the 
age in which they flourished; and the typogra- 
phy remains at the front of American achieve- 
ment in works of this class. 


THE TEXT OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the 
Divina Commedia, including the complete 
Collation throughout the ‘ Inferno’ of all the 
MSS. at Oxford and Cambridge. By the 
Rev. Edward Moore, D.D., Principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, and Barlow Lecturer 
on Dante in the University of London; Au- 
thor of ‘ Time-References in the Divina Com- 
media,’ Cambridge; At the University Press; 


, 
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In Mitford’s elaborate edition in quarto of the 
works of Gray, published in 1816, the second 
verse of the ‘ Elegy’ is printed: 
* The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.”’ 

It is given in the same way in Mr. Ward's 
well-edited ‘ Selections from the English Poets,’ 
in Mrs. Wood’s ‘Second School Poetry Book,’ 
published two years ago, and in Aikin’s* British 


> published seventy years ago. But in 


Poets, 
Mitford’s note to the verse and in ‘The Golden 
Treasury’ it runs: 

* The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea,”’ 


and it was thus that Gray wrote it, and 
tbat it stands in the editions issued under bis 
eyes. His fine sense of sound in verse—and 
few poets have had a finer—would not bave 
endured the sibilation of ‘* winds slowly,” and 
the damaging change which has crept into the 
verse affords a good instance of the corruption 
of a text through the oversight or error of edit- 
ors or printers. Scott’s poems as commonly 
printed are full of like blemishes due to similar 
sauses. Everybody knows the corrupt condi- 
tion of Shakesneare’s text. 

If it be difficult to secure the text of a 
modern poet in its integrity, the difficulty is 
vastly greater in the case of a poem written 
before the invention of printing, when the 
copies were made for the most part by differ- 
ent scribes, and few of them at the best under 
the revision of the author, Thus, as is well 
known, not a single text of an ancient or me- 
diwval poet has come down to us in its pure 
original form, All are more or less corrupt, 
and all the critical labors of eminent scholars 
during the last three or four centuries have 
not succeeded in giving us the text of any one 
of the great poems of the past exactly as it left 
the poet’s hands, 

It might at first sight seem as if there were 
less risk of serious corruption of the text of the 
‘ Divine Comedy’ than of most other medieval 
poems, because of the interest taken in it from 
the first, and because of the special defence 
against certain classes of errors afforded by 
the regularity of its verse and its triple rhyme. 
But there were other sources of error which 
much more than outbalanced the conditions 
favorable to integrity of text. Usage, at the 
time of the publication of the poem, had not 
yet so established the canons of Italian or- 
thography that there was not much variety of 
spelling, and still greater in respect to the 
elision and contraction of syllables, and to the 
fusion and division of words ; punctuation 
and capi als were often wholly dispensed with, 
and there was no use of apostrophes or accents, 
Perokivegio is the manner in which one scribe 
writes perd ch’ io veggio; colle stands for ch’ ho 
le; adir may be either ad iroradir. Many 
manuscripts exhibit dialectic varieties; many 
the individual idiosynerasies—not merely the 
preferences, but also the ignorance and the 
presumption—of the writers. 

Special sources of error lay in the nature of 
the poem itself. “The ‘ Divina Commedia,’” 
says Dr. Moore, ‘‘made its appearance at a 
time and under circumstances in some respects 
peculiarly unfavorable to the preservation of a 
correct text. The work immediately attained 
to a vast reputation.” Copies of it were multi- 
plied. ‘‘ The language in which it was written, 
the subjects of which it treated, the nearly con- 
temporary interests on which it} touched, and 
the well-remembered incidents with which it 
abounded, combined with its frequent obscuri- 
ties and difficulties, all contributed to give the 
copyist an interest ‘n his work which affected 
most injuriously its cceuracy and faithfulness.” 
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He was tempted to alter what he did not un- 
derstand, and to amend what seemed to him to 
need correction. Error was thus transmitted 
from copy to copy. The process began almost 
from the first. The very earliest commen- 
tators, within ten or twelve years of Dante’s 
death, not only exhibit readings unquestiona- 
bly false, but refer to more than one various 
reading. The commentators of the later part 
of the fourteenth century frequently note the 
diversity of readings. ‘‘ Hoc accidit,” says 
Jenvenuto da Imola in commenting on the 
seventy-first verse of the fifteenth canto of the 
Paradiso, “ propterignorantiam idiomatis, sicut 
et in multis locis et vocabulis istius libri.” 

The first printed editions of the poem natu- 
rally partook of the inaccuracy of the manu- 
scripts from wnich they were derived. Even 
the two beautiful little Aldine editions (1502 
and 1515) are full of errors. Later editors, the 
Florentine Academy in 1572, for example, en- 
deavored to form a sound text. Manifest mis- 
takes were corrected, but there was no sclid 
basis for the work. Each edition offered a text 
more or less varying from all the rest. The 
true critical method was n5t seriously and con- 
sistently applied till Witte, the most learned of 
the scholars of Dante, set himself to the work, 
and published in 1862 a text based on the colla- 
tion of four manuscripts selected because of 
special excellence, while he gave in notes the 
more important variants from other sources. 
He had the learning and judgment requisite to 
confer authority on his work. His prolegomena 
contain a vast body of interesting information 
in respect to the history of the text, and of ad- 
mirable criticism on the methods of deter- 
mining it. His text is now practically the 
textus receptus. It was followed by Dr. Fay 
in making his invaluable Concordance; it 
has been taken as a standard by Dr. Moore 
in the work now before us—a work of extraor- 
dinary industry, accuracy, and acumen, and 
by far the most important contribution ever 
made to the settlement of the text of the 
‘Divine Comedy,’ with the sole exception of 
that of Witte. 

Dr. Moore’s work provides the student with 
exact knowledge of the manuscript readings 
in sufticient number for all needful study, and 
to enable him to form independent judgment 
concerning the correct text. For this purpose 
he reprints Witte’s text of the ‘Inferno’ with 
a complete collation of seventeen manuscripts 
—all that are to be found at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But tesides this most laborious colla- 
tion, he has examined about half of the 500 to 
600 known manuscripts in regard to the more 
important test passages in the whole poem, and 
the collation and discussion of these selected 
passages may be unreservedly commended as 
the most original and valuable body of critical 
notes relating to it to befound in English, The 
comment is as full of good sense and acute dis- 
grimination as it is of learning. As Dr. Moore 
justly says in bis preface, ‘‘ the results and con- 
clusions obtained from such materials would 
not be likely to be much altered by the exami- 
nation of an increased number of MSS.” His 
claims in regard to what he has done are 
modest. ‘‘The results here gathered up may 
seem to some both slight and negative, but if a 
building is to be secure and lasting, much work 
must be spent upon its foundations, and though 
these are not seen afterwards, yet the function 
they perform is none the less important and in- 
dispensable”; and he adds what every student 
of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ will sympathize with: 
‘“T am deeply convinced that, be the tangible 
and pcsitive results great or small, no labor be- 
stowed on the study or elucidaticn of this, per- 
haps the greatest work of human genius in any 
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language, can be felt to be in vain by one who 
has expended it.” 

One result from Dr. Moore's labors is satis- 
factory and interesting. It isthe confirmation 
of the soundness of Witte’s text. Inthe pro- 
gress of his work Dr. Moore tells us he has 
‘been continually more impressed with the 
general excellence of Dr. Witte’s text and of 
its quite exceptional position among all other 
He gives a list of the principal 


’ 


editions.’ 
cases in which it appears to him desirable to 
adopt another reading than that of Witte. 
They are forty-seven in all; some of them, as 
Dr. Moore says, are ‘‘of little importance, and 
many must fairly remain open to question.” 





In thirty of these cases Secartazzini, in his in- 
dispensable, though not in every respect com 
mendable, edition, has preceded Dr. Moore in 
In 
most of the remaining cases Dr. Moore seems 
One of the 
most important instances is that of ‘ Inferno’ 
xv. 29, Witte and Seartazzini 
E chinando la mano alla sua faccia, but Dr. 
Moore prefers, with good reason, E chinando 

Another is that of * In- 
ferno’ xxviii. 135, where, though a vast ma- 
jority of the MSS. give the verse as Che diedi 
al re Giovanni mai conforti, the reasons for 
believing that Dante wrote Che diedi al re gio- 
vane maicomforti, as they are marshalled by 
Dr. Moore, are so convincing as to outweigh 
the manuscript authority. 

Altogether, Dr. Moore’s volume is of the 
highest value to the serious student of the poet. 
It is one of the few works with which such a 
student, desirous to attain thorough acquaint- 
ance with the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ must make 
bimself familiar. The year that brings to him 
this book and Dr. Fay’s Concordance deserves 
to be marked with a red letter. 


adopting the reading preferred by him. 
to us to be unquestionably right. 


where read : 


la mia alla sua faccia. 


WRIGHT'S ICE AGE, 

The Ice Age in North America, and its Bearing 
upon the Antiquity of Man. By G. Frede- 
rick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, S80. 

No epoch in the geological history of the earth 

is invested with a mcre intensely human inte 

rest, or has bad a more important influence 
upon the material welfare of civilized man, 
than that known as the Glacial Period, during 
which the northern portions of Europe and 
America were covered by an immense ice sheet 
thousands of feet in thickness. 
which must have accompanied its gradual melt- 
ing and retreat is to be found an explanation 
of the deluge which is recorded in the Mosaic 
cosmogony, and which forms a central fea 
ture in the myths and traditions of most primi- 
The earliest records which archxo- 
logists have yet been able to discover of man’s 
rude 
stone implements associated with remains of 
animals of arctic habits, many of which are 
now extinct, were found in deposits which are 
shown by geologists to have been formed to- 
wards the close of this period. Whether dur- 
ing the earlier ages when, as the geological re- 
cord shows, a semi-tropical climate must have 
prevailed far up into the arctic regions of the 
present day, man aiready flourished upon the 
earth, may never be determined, for in the 
earlier stages of his evolution the records left 


In the floods 


tive races, 


existence upon the earth, consisting of 


by him were probably less easy to recognize, 
and the chances of their having survived the 
greater changes that have supervened are very 
small. 

The study of this period not only presents 
problems of deep interest to various classes of 


professional scientists—astronomers, physicists, 
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and biologists, as well as geologists—but af- 
fords a peculiarly inviting field to the amateur 
scientist, by reason of the ready comprehen- 


sion of its phenomena, which does not require | 


a preliminary knowledge of chemistry, mine 


ralogy, and petrography, as is the case in other | 


fields of geological research, and because the 
of which 


the knowledge of its phenomena was first de 


Swiss glacier region, from the study 


rived, has now become a favorite summer re- 
sort. 
has perhaps been made towards a systematic 
and accurate determination of the facts of the 


Glacial Period than bad been accomplished in 
all the time that has elapsed since its original 
conception in the minds of the far-sighted mer 


j 
who first scientifically demonstrated the move 


The study of the 
phenomena of existing glaciers bas been ex 


ment of the Swiss glaciers 


tended from the comparatively restricted areas 
of Alpine glaciers to those of the continental 
type, such as are still found in Greenland and 
Alaska, which in their movements, and in the 
effects produced upon the surface over which 
they pass, more nearly approach the ancient 
ice-sheets of the Glacial Period. In the 


light 


In the past fifteen years more progress 


of these studies a satisfactory explanation has | 


been found for the many and varied phenome 


na which might be ascribed to the action of 
glacial ice in the areas it once occupied, and 
the greatest of these areas has been systemati 


cally surveyed and its limits determined. 

This has been accomplished in large measure 
by the labors of American geologists and gla 
of Dana, 
King, Chamberlin, Dawson, Gilbert, Upbam, 


cialists, among whose natnes those 


and Wright occupy a prominent place. Upon 
the last-named bas devolved the task of present 
ing a record of these labors and the « 
that may be drawn from them, together with a 


‘onclusions 
summary of what was of permanent value in 
the writings of those who had gone before, and 
this has been accomplished by him in the present 
volume in a form which, while thoroughly 
scientific in its methods, is easily comprehens: 
ble and d&ply interesting to the general reader. 

Dr. of t at 
Oberlin, as weil as a geologist, and it is signifi- 


Wright is a professor heology 


cant of his wise devotion to either profession 
result is t 
establish an antiquity for man far beyond that 


that in a volume whose ultimate 


usually supposed to be given in the Scriptures, 
he has refrained from making any aliusion 
whatever to its berond 


the brief prefatory remark that he sees ‘‘ no 


theological bearings, 


reason why it should seriously disturb the re- 
ligious faith of any believer 
of the Bible.” He 


in the inspiration 


} } 
shows & pra tical app. i- 


tion of his belief that ‘it is incumbent upon 
us to welcome the truth from whatever sou 

it May come,” in the thoroughness with which 
he gives all the observed facts that bear upon a 
given phenomenon before drawing his conclu 
sions, as Well as in bis scrupulousness in acknow 


ledg 


workers, whe 


the aid he bas received from fellov 


ing 
from their writings 
mnnmiuuication In both of 


an example 


ther derived 


or from personal ¢ & 


these respects he presents worthy 
of low-scientists. To Clarence 


imitation by fel 


King, Whom some American geologists have of 
Ban @ + > ic » 

lute bee apt to ignore, he gives credit not 
discovery of 


Engl: glaci 


impulse to the systematic tracing of 


the terminal moraine 





only for the 


the 


of 


: oa 
nd eT 





gave the 








undary of the glaciated area in North 
America, but for correct explanations of the 
origin of such 
area as kettle holes, kKames, and drumlins, and 


for the eariv disproof of the ancient the ory of 


a polar ice-cap as applied to this continent. 
Althe 


largely based on 


ugh present work is of necessity 


the labors of others, the per 


characteristic features of the | 























sonal investigations of the author, which, as be 
tells us, have occupied the greater part of his 
time during the past fifteen years, have fur- 
nished no inconsiderable portion of its most in 
teresting re s. His observat s »>Muir 
glacier of Alaska, which, thoug y t " 
gre covers in its pres ‘ tra | nd 
tion an area nearly ¢ ui ft that of ali the 
Swis¢ ers tog er, afforded a uo eXpia 
not the oF { ‘ per rot the 

glacial area wi had t erto be lis 
pate The av rage \ t f SWISS 
glaciers in their mountain valleys is only about 
three feet per day, and it has bee t t for 
Many persons to « ve how ‘ ‘ 
s ts could have I \ i v ‘ wi 
it Iging fro ithe pres 
surfta st have } . 3 i v 
Sig! ti t ig it WV vhit's 
measurements on the Muir gla howewe 
proved it to have a vere rty Is 
day, ar Helland’s observa s “ " 
the Jacobshavn glacier, one of tt any } 
dred ets of t at ( SATs | ot 
which is est vied ¢ in ares re 
than " ) squar es, bas a 
SeventV feet per ay w i ’ 
less than half a . s ‘ at 
for the New |} gin > * ‘ \ ‘ 
former thickness of 1 tha 
in the Laure un Lil inds, w \ wis 
with the estimates made « s by 
the Veteran geologist Dana 

Some of the most interesting facts presented 
by the ious de wot tl aril 
his ass ites ar hose pre 
glacial dr t f tl er pa 
continent a tt changes } t uw 
ing the glacial pertod Lak ‘ shown ¢ 
be but a glacial: ; { v the dat 
ming bv the » shee { ward flowing 
rivers; the eat lake d i } glacia 
times having been from rthern Lake Hur 
throug Le ian Bay to Lake Ontar at 
Toronte, and from Lake Onta probably 
through the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys tot 
sea, The fact, tu which probably few have had 
tt ifftent alled, that waterfal s and lakes 
are i er t i he f{ \ 
g ated area, is also explained by Dr. Wright 
as due tot sv al y™ i ria al vers 
have ! i > t t t dow ti r beds 
that any waterfaiis at avy have existed in 
them ive t red ito ra is or scades i 
fate wl Ww) vertake the post-g a! Niaga 
ra Rive withit t mM Liv Speak M4 mited 
t Some idea of vastness of t floods 
that a anied the treat of tl sheets 
is obtained fr a sideration of the great 
+8) er ikes that must have been f ned 
by te rary ba rs r tra rte 

iaterial that were afterwards rem 1 or 

ken 4) f these f whose existence Dr 

Wright bas found evidence, was formed by a 
lam which the e threw across the (hio River 
pear Cincinnati, behind which a lake abouta 
thousand miles in length must bave been back 
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On the soils of our country the ice-sheet must 


have had a far-reaching influence, for Dr. 
Wright estimates that an area of one million 


square miles is covered with glacial débris to 
an average depth of fifty feet. The loess, that 
peculiar soil to which much of the interior 


- 


basin of our continent owes its exceptional 


fertility, is regarded by Dr. Wright as proba- 
bly the more finely comminuted material beld 
| in suspension by glacial waters, thus differing 
from the conclusions of Pumpelly and Richt- 
hofen in regard to the similar, but vastly 
of the interior 


| of China, which 
| they regard as of sub-aerial origin, brought in 


leeper, sol 
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by dust-storms from the deserts of Central 
Asia. 

The date of the Glacial Period, though not 
yet definitively determined, is shown to be far 
less remote than had previously been estimated. 
The time which it has taken the Niagara River 
to cut back its gorge from Lewiston to the 
present falls has, by recent more accurate cal- 
culations, been fixed at not more than seven 
thousand years, instead of 35,000 given it by 
the earlier geologists. This, combined with 
estimates made of the rate of recession of the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and confirmed by other 
data, leads Dr. Wright to estimate it at not 
over 10,000 years ago, As regards the exist- 
ence of an inter-glacial period, or two maxima 
of cold, Dr, Wright differs somewhat from the 
conclusions of some of his fellow-observers, 
considering that while the ice-sheets probably 
suffered several oscillations of advance and 
retreat, there was no great single recession to 
the region of the Laurentian Highlands such 
as could constitute two glacial periods, 

With regard to Croll’s well-known astro- 
nomical theory of the cause of the Glacial 
Period, based on the precession of the equinoxes 
and the variation in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, which fixes its date as from 80,000 
to 200,000 years since, Dr. Wright, while taking 
no exception to the accuracy of his calcula- 
tions, considers that some of his premises have 
been assumed without sufficient grounding in 
ascertained physical facts, and that this, taken 
in connection with the discrepancy of its date 
with that given above, should lead to its rejec- 
tion, In an appendix, Dr. Warren Upham, al- 
so rejecting Croll’s theory, proposes in its place 
one of his own based on physical and geologi- 
cal grounds. He assumes that glaciation was 
caused by unusually great elevations and sub- 
sidences of the land during Quaternary times, 
resulting from the contraction of a solid crust 
upon a molten interior. To his premises that 
the mountain-building force was exception- 
ally active in these times, owing to its having 
been quiescent during the preceding Tertiary 
and Mesozoic ages, he will hardly find many 
adherents among field geologists. 

To the great advance that has been made in 
late years in the accuracy and cheapness of 
processes of photographic reproduction is due 
a further signal advantage that Dr. Wright's 
work possesses over his predecessors’. He has 
thus been able to illustrate most of the natural 
phenomena to which he refers by views taken 
in the field, many of which have been generous- 
ly loaned by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, in some cases from unpublished material ; 
and he has admirably supplemented them by 
numerous maps and diagrams, 


THE PRECURSORS OF LESSING. 
Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik 
von den Diskursen der Maler bis auf Les- 
sing. Von Friedrich Braitmaier. Erster 
Teil: Die Anfiinge der poetischen Theorie 
und Kritik im engsten Anschluss an Fran- 
zosen, Engliinder und die Alten. Frauenfeld: 
Huber. 
Or Milton it bas been said that he is an author 
more praised than read. Similarly we are 
tempted to say of Lessing that he is, even in 
his own land, more praised than studied. De- 
spite the marvellous accretion of knowledge 
since the days of the ‘Laocoon’ and the 
‘ Dramaturgie,’ we doubt whether modern Ger- 
man criticism is quite up to the level of Lessing 
in spirit and in method. Certainly it has not 
always the courage of its convictions, Yet the 
one lesson above all that Lessing should teach 
is the lesson of fearlessness, Failing that, of 
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what superlative value are our critical and an- 
notated texts and other helps / 

Braitmaier’s book, although not conceived in 
majorem gloriam, will enable us to behold the 
great Lessing in his real proportions. The 
field covered in these three hundred pages is 
confessedly arid, not tosay repellant. Most of 
the authors and writings here discussed are 
mere mile-stones by the road of progress. 
Bodmer, Breitinger, Gottsched, Kinig, Gellert, 
with their so-called views and theories, are 
completely superannuated, Yet the student of 
German literature (in which theoretical discus- 
sion plays so great a role) must know them and 
estimate them correctly, for they are the milieu 
from which sprang Lessing, and many of the 
critic-philosophe:’s utterances will be unintelli- 
gible without such knowledge. The work of 
depicting in detail the chaos that preceded Les- 
sing was yet todo, It was worth doing well, 
and Braitmaier has done it well. His book is 
not one that will attract the general reader, 
but it will charm the genuine student. It has 
the full flavor of scholarship. One feels that 
the author has not skimmed the surface, but 
dived boldly to the depths, has caught the gist 
of maay half-forgotten out-of-the-way periodi- 
cals and monographs, and presented it in clear 
readable style. It is something to be grateful 
for, this insight into German literature of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. We have 
now our standard by which to measure not 
only Lessing, but Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 

There are only two points that seem to call 
for especial mention. The most pleasing chap- 
ter in the book is the ninth, dealing chiefly 
with the elder (Elias) Schlegel. Is it exaggera- 
tion to say that this is the first tolerable pre- 
sentation of Schlegel’s claims to recognition: 
In truth he now appears as the only critic of 
the period that can be called clear-headed, sen- 
sible, spontaneous, prophetic of the future. 
His views upon the imitativeness of art, upon 
French and English poetry, upon the relations 
of antique and modern, are singularly at- 
tractive, even when we may have to disagree. 
Schlegel is fully worthy to be Lessing's prede- 
cessor. Indged, as Braitmaier points out, his 
views on some points are more liberal, more 
truly modern, than even Lessing’s. 

Our other remark is in the nature of a warn 
ing. Criticism in England has never yet been 
erected into a system, doubtless because we 
have never had a Lessing. Hence it would be 
inadmissible to speak of the foundations of 
English criticism. Nevertheless, English opi- 
nion in matters of art and letters has had its 
beginnings, and these beginnings antedate by 
more than a century the Queen Anne period. 
Braitmaier, like so many of bis countrymen, 
apparently does not go back further than the 
Spectator. Apparently, we say ; for, knowing 
French and German critics to have taken their 
cue from the Spectator and its set, it is possi- 
ble that he may not have thought it worth 
while to prosecute his studies further. Yet 
even this is a faulty method, It bas caused 
him, if not downright error, at least a mis- 
understanding of the truth. England did not 
wait for the Spectator to teach it to discuss 
the merits and demerits of its poets. If so, 
what becomes of the critical studies of Sidney, 
Ben Jonson, and Dryden? When Braitmaier 
says, p. 38, ‘‘ Was er [Bodmer] sonst gegen die 
Reime anfiibrt, die Gawalt, die sie den Gedank- 
en anthun sollen und dergleichen, zeigt seine 
Bekanntschaft mit der einschligigen Behand- 
lung der Reimfrage bei den Franzosen,” we ask 
why we may not rather attribute Bodmer’s 
opinion to Milton’s well-known utterance (pre- 
fixed to ‘ Paradise Lost’): ‘‘rime, . . . the 
invention of a barbarous age to set off wretch- 





ed matter and lame metre,” etc. When Gott- 
sched reproaches the English drama with 
nourishing the two main vices of the English 
folk, cruelty and lascivivusness, p, 139, it is not 
enough to designate this as ‘die iibliche ver- 
kehrte Ansicht der Franzosen,” p. 140. The 
sharpest taunts of the English stage have been 
uttered by Englishmen. Thus Jeremy Collier, 
in his ‘Short View,’ ete. (ch. i, p. 10, ed. of 
1698), contrasts Euripides and Shakspere: 

‘She [(Pheedra] keeps her Modesty even 
after She has lost her Wits. Had Shakespear 
secur’d this point for his young Virgin Ophelia, 
the Play had been better contriv’d. Since he 
was resolv’dto drown the Lady like a Kitten, 
he should have set her swimming a little soon- 
er. To keep her alive only to sully her Repu- 
tation, and discover the Rankness of her 
Breath, was very cruel.” 


Again, at p. 50, Collier says: ‘* As for 
Shakespear, he is too guilty to make an Evi- 
dence: But I think he gains not much by bis 
Misbehaviour; He has commonly Plautus’s 
Fate, where there is most Smut, there is least 
Sense.” We have not Prynne’s ‘ Histrio-mas- 
tix’ at hand, else it would be easy to multiply 
citations, 

True, should Braitmaier give us the quip mo- 
dest and demand to know why we Anglo-Ame- 
ricans have not written a history of English 
literary opinions to serve the foreigner as a 
guide, we shoald be at a loss for a reply. In 
the language of Hamlet, this thing is yet to do. 
The man who does it, even if only partially 
well, may be certain of abundant reward. 
Meanwhile, Braitmaier’s book is a model of 
how such things should be done. We shall 
await with pleasure its completion. 


Hosea Ballou: A Marvellous Life-Story. By 


Oscar F, Safford, D.D. Boston: Universal- 
ist Publishing House. 1589, 


Dr. SAFFORD’S title-page is unfortunate and 
unfulfilled. He should have left the reader 
to discover for himself whether the ‘ life- 
story ” of his hero was ‘‘ marvellous.” He has 
not shown us that it was, and he would have 
made a more favorable impression if he had 
been less ambitious. The life of Hosea Ballou, 
whose name is second to no other in the history 
of Universalism, had been written twice before 
Dr. Safford entered on bis task. He speaks 
sligntingly of his predecessors. One of them 
was the son of Ballou, and the other was the 
Rev. Thomas Whittemore, ‘‘a spiritual son,” 
says Dr. Safford. He should have said un- 
spiritual, Mr. Whittemore had many good 
qualities, but spirituality was not among them. 
His book made an ‘exceedingly unpleasant 
impression” on Dr. Safford. He thinks it mis- 
represented Ballou in an important particular, 
central to his thought—the saving power of 
death. It appears that Ballou at first believed 
in suffering after death for sin, and final re- 
storation, Later he believed in no future 
punishment. Death was not the cause but the 
occasion of complete salvation. Whittemore 
represented him as making it the cause. The 
distinction is greater than the difference. Af- 
ter so much trumpeting in advance, the final 
outcome seems ridiculously small. 

Throughout Dr. Safford’s book there is some- 
thing very like distrust of the interest and 
value of the story he is telling. He can never 
allow the facts to carry their own obvious sig- 
nificance, but he must be always booming 
them with an inflated rhetoric. He is continu- 
ally drawing on his imagination to eke out the 
narrative, and putting speeches of his own into 
the mouths of his different characters. His 
confidence that he has written the final and 
sufticient biography of Ballou has no adequate 
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foundation. It is to be hoped the followers of 
Ballou will try again. 

There is here no background of the picture 
such as a brief account of Murray's life and 
doctrine would properly furnish. Ballou’s doc- 
trine is not distinguished from Murray’s with 
sufticient clearness. There is no suggestion of 
the bearing of modern criticism upon the 
textual polemics of Ballou and kis opponents— 
polemics in which Ballou had a truly marvel- 
lous dexterity. The most forbidding passages 
only roused in him a keener joy of battle. The 
assumption that all apparent differences in the 
Bible must and can be made to harmonize was 
fundamental to the controversy of Kallou and 
his opponents, and Dr, Safford leaves his read- 
ers to suppose that it is an assumption that 
could be justly made, 

Another aspect of Dr, Safford’s work which 
is far from satisfactory is with respect to the 
relations of Universalists and Unitarians in the 
first quarter of the century. Murray had been 
as Trinitarian as Calvin; Ballou was as Uni- 
tarian as Channing. Ballou also anticipated 
the Unitarian rejection of the doctrines of total 
depravity and vicarious atonement. But Dr. 
Safford is extremely misleading when he repre- 
sents a Unitarian belief in a more considerable 
future punishment as the only ground of differ- 
ence. Unitarianism had a critical habit of 
mind to which Universalism had nothing cor- 
responding. Until very recently Universalism 
has been as unquestioning in its belief in the 
infallible inspiration of the Bible as any evan- 
gelical Church, while Unitarianism has been 
foremost in its acceptance of modern critical 
results. Precisely the same work is now going 
on in the Universalist body as went on in the 
Unitarian forty years ago. It should also be 
mentioned that Universalism and Unitarianism 
arose in different socia) strata. Unitarianism 
was aristocratic, Universalism was democratic. 
‘* Universalists,” it was said, ‘‘ think God is too 
good to damn them. Unitarians think they 
are too good to be damned.” The Universal- 
ists, as well as the Methodists, afford a dam- 
aging comment on the hasty generalization of 
Buckle to the effect that Arminianism and 
like genial faiths are for aristocratic societies. 

To-day there are more Universalists in the 
evangelical sects than in the Universalist 
body. Ballou was the rude apostle of a once 
despised, now steadily increasing, faith. He 
knew the Bible by heart, not much with his 
head. He had eminent qualifications for his 
work, was simple and sincere, a man of ready 
wit and natural eloquence. His most remark- 
able achievement was in connection with the fa- 
mous Abner Kneeland and two other ministers. 
They were appointed to prepare a hymn-book 
for the use of Universalist societies. They be- 
gan de novo and wrote all the hymns—Ballou 
108 of the whole number, 417. 
They were wretched doggerel, almost without 
exception; but they had in them no future 
punishment, unless they should be sung in 
heaven. Dr. Safford’s specimens of the best 
do not make it easy to conceive the worst. 
They must have been as bad as the woodcuts of 
Ballou and Chapin and Whittemore and other 
celebrated Universalists with which 
otherwise handsomely made, 
disfigured. 
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Philo Judeus; 
sophy in its Development and Completion. 
By James Drummond, LL.D. 2 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


vols. Svo, 


THE notice of these two volumes is recom- 
mended more by the recently revived interest 








or, Jewish-Alexandrian Philo- | 


The Nation. 


in Neo-Platonism than by the intrinsic merits 
of Philo’s philosophy. This interest, however, 
is due less to any sympathetic appreciation of 
Neo-Platonic thought than to the growing sci 
entific disposition to consider every system of 
doctrine at least as entitled to an explanation, 
and hence, be it profound or absurd, it must be 
accounted for. 
mate a placein the world of thought as any 
more acceptable philosophy, and the conscious 


Asa fact, it occupies as legiti- 


ness of this right, together with mucb impor 
tance attaching to the relation between Alexan- 
drianism and early speculative Christianity, 
has insured it scientific investigation in the 
historical spirit. It is worth remarking, also, 
that the philosophic idealism of Germany has 
prepared the way for the perception of merits 
in Neo-Platonism that must escape the observa- 
tion of every other form of philosophy. 

About the only matter of interest to present 
thought in the teaching of Philo is the doctrine 
of the Logos. Every one who is at all acquaint- 
ed with his work knows that Philo taught this 
doctrine in all its completeness, and that the 
views involved in it permeated his whole sys 
tem of philosophy ; so that the only question 
which remains is, whether he arrived at it in 
dependently or derived it from Christianity 
A few historical facts throw important light 
upon this subject. On his own testimony, cor 
roborated by a correct account of contempo 
rary events, Philo was on an embassy to Rome 


at the end of 359 A, D., or at the beginning of 40 


A.D. In the narrative of this mission he al 
ludes to himself as an ‘‘old and gray-beaded 
man” at the time, and critics are agreed that 


this language imports that he was at least be 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, mak 


ing his birth at least 20 B. c., perhaps earlier 





Happily, also, the fact that the period of his | 


greatest literary activity terminated before 
the year 38 A. D. can be determined with : 
tolerable degree of approximation to certainty 
That is, his teaching was mainly completed at 
a period not later than five years after the 
crucifixion, while a portion of it, perhaps the 
largest portion of it, was most probably com 


pleted before Jesus began his ministry, since | 
Philo was at this time at least fifty, perhaps 


sixty, years of age. It is 
drawn from this and similar facts that the 
gians have to contend —inferences that are 
very much reinforced by the fact that the d 
trine of the Logos does not appear in the 
Synoptical Gospels, but only in the Fourth, 
whose authorship, according to 
most conservative critics, 
than forty years after the crucifixion, and, ac- 
cording to others, in the latter part of the 
The study of Pinlo throws a 
great deal of light on this subject from the 
standpoint of internal evidence. 

We need not take notice of the great hierar 
chy of angels, supernatural beings, and occult 
forces which characterize this whole system, 
and which are so foreign to present modes of 
thought. But there is one significant feature 
growing out of these characteristics which is 
worth consideration. It is the 
prominence given to abnormal 
mania, dreams, 
necromancy, and like phenomena, as testimony 


some of 


dates not earlier 


second century. 


very serious 
experience, 
witchcraft, 


ecstasy, magic, 


for supernatural existence. The old views of 
religion were on the decline, and, since the 
scepticism of the New Academy could not be 
met by ordinary reasoning, the last desperate 
resort of the religious spirit was an appeal to 
superstition. Every historian of philosophy 
considers this tendency an unmistakable indi- 
cation of moral and intellectual decline. An 
instructive comparison might be drawn be- 
tween this state of thought and the present 


with inferences | 





sympathy for spiritualistic phenomena—a feel 
ing not altogether confined to a class of unsci 


entific enthusiasts, but more or less d 


over the whole area of that speculati 





has its roots in the supernatural. It is quite 
possible that it has a modicum of profound 
truth init. But very great care and wisdon 
are required in handling it, if we are to succeed 
in preventing the higher thoughts of men from 
cunning off into that maudlin transcendenta! 
sm which was the bane of Neo Platonic phil 
sophy 

Mr. Dr mond, however, has done verv 





little at discussing the larger relations of this 


philosophy to its own and subsequent 





make so attractive the work of 7 


nack. The author does not enter into the spirit 


of his subject in any way to keep up the interest 


of the 


ordinary student, or even to instruct anv 





but those who bave already seen into the ter 

dencies of the period The value of the work 
would have been greativ enhanced if we could 
meet some discursions into the wid Mov 

human thought that would help bet! 
to interest the reader, to give scholars anid 

power to the discussion, and ¢ ‘x<plain a 
noma is} sopt W horse Dest moO 
would be the iwses for ifs appeara 

lhis system, strange as it appears to us, bas 
some redeem features niv w ‘ 

4 k it te i" iv . il brits ‘ ‘ nd s 
Which o1 ated it nehind the s si 
political and 1 al corrupt of the ¢ s 
this | sophy bas a beau verse s As 
+ despairi: atte t of the | am mind ¢ 

reach se il w " Nperisa } 

‘ sciousness of a fallen nature with the possi 
ilities of a higher life. No man could enter 
nto public atfairs without promis his 
integrity ind private fe Was ttle better 
Action of al st everv kind was only so much 
homage paid to selfishnes tv. and s 

nesty The better spirits the age found 
heir escape from this only in a life of conten 

platior and their | osophy came out as a 
pers ation of their mental experience, It 
Was poetry and myth vy in the garb of 
scier but presented t in age which had 
bee1npgd ise anted of its illus sand which bad 
lost its fa n tt earlier impulses of Greek 
thought It took the creations of the imagina- 
tion, howeve too seriously, as containing the 
r sh sf es sy at n Plato knew well 
how to handle the Mvth for what it was 
worth, but an age less trained by personal con- 
tact w : scepticism, as it appeared 
1 Protagoras and his school, could not distin- 
quis Wee » beautiful ideal and a scien- 
tifie fact. Yet, after the worst has been said, 
the influence of that spirit has given color to 
isubsequent historv, whether for good or for 
v Christianity took it up, and if we could 
estimate the for f the ideal upon human 


character, if we could at this date fully realize 





what it was from which early Christianity, 
with all its philosophic affiliations, had saved 
the wi our appreciation of Neo-Platonic 
and A rian attempts at philosophy would 
be more generous, although this feeling would 
not necessitate any abatement of our criticism 





upon its unscientific character. 
All this it would have been well for our au- 
that 


for he might thus have 


ther to have brought out. It is a defect 
} 


he has not done so, 
given some life to what must otherwise be re- 
garded as a kind of intellectual charnel-house, 
where those in search of living interests will 
seek in vain. The permanent significance of 
Philo’s thought is what students and scholars 
want, and much less the mere narrative of it, 


as if it were a translation. 
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The Evolution of the Chinese Language. By 
Joseph Edkins, D.D. London: Triibner & 
Co, 

Tus essay, which is reprinted from the Jour- 

nal of the Peking Oriental Society, is designed 

to show that the Chinese language is ‘the 
equivalent of the primeval language, forming 
with that language a consolidated unity ” 

(p. v). The subject is an abstruse one, and we 

confess to a difficulty in following the method 

adopted by the author in its elucidation. 

If, in the earliest ages, the philology of (now) 
separated families ‘‘is fused in one general 
philology,” which the author regards as unity, 
are we to assume that before the separation 
‘which soon followed” (p vii), there existed 
a developed speech common to that one prime- 
val family, confined within a defined territorial 
centre? We think such a supposition unten- 
able, because it is natural to suppose tbat every 
member of the family would coin words for the 
use of his own household (so to speak), inde- 
pendent of the other members of the family. 
There would be doubtless certain words com- 
mon te the whole undivided race, especially 
such words as relate to food, and perhaps con- 
spicuous natural objects; but as to a philology, 
or any regular grammatical construction of 
language based on one common and generally 
accepted system, we doubt the possibility of 
such an assumption. The formation of differ- 
ent rules and modes of speech, and the invention 
of words among the individual sections of the 
‘*one family,” we should argue, prepared the 
way tor and led to ultimate separation, and 
this disintegrating process was going on from 
the very first. 

Then, again, if language is a physical science, 
it must depend on physical causes ; and such 
causes would be found in personal peculiarities, 
leading to family differences of utterance, and 
these differences would be perpetuated in such 
families, causing, from the very first, a serious 
disturbance in the supposed unity of language. 
We might take as an example, perhaps, a very 
primitive sound-word denoting ‘‘a star.” This 
object would be one of the first to attract ob- 
servation, and we will assume that the primi- 
tive word to denote this object was derived 
from the ground root “tr,” which, according 
to Dean Byrne (‘ Origin of Greek and Gothic 
Roots,’ p. 241), ‘‘denotesa current of breath over 
the vibrating tongue, imitating a quivering 
sound” ; assuch it would denote the quivering, 
or tingling, light of the stars, and would form 
a word like * tar.” Now let us suppose a phy- 
sical defect of utterance in an early generation 
of some particular family of mankind, a de- 
fect like stammering: the word ‘ tar” would 
then become “ star,” & word now common in 
most Western languages. There are other phy- 
sical defects we might name which would 
cause early variations of utterance and mili- 
tate against any unity of long duration. 

But, passing on, we observe that Dr. Edkins 
traces the earliest formation of words to the 
visible use of labials and the employment of 
the hand. Undoubtedly the band, as an index 
of the working of mind, has an immense influ- 
ence inthe production of language. Even in 
our day, we are told that some speakers, if 
their hands were tied down, would be unable 
to form a sentence of sustained speech. And 
this reminds us irresistibly of the comical ac- 
count given by MM. Hue and Gabet of the 
donkey that was braying all night to their an- 
noyauce. The remedy suggested, and success- 
fully used, was simply tying a heavy stone to 
the tail of the animal: there was no more 
braying. And so in the human subject, the 
free use of the hands, either as imitative of ob- 
jects, suggesting words, or assympathetic with 





the movements of the mind, directly creating 
words—such use of the hands is eminently a 
word-making power. 

With respect to the labial letters being the 
first used and so standing at the outside door 
of recognized language, we do not doubt the 
large use of labials in the formation of a very 
numerous class of words, especially such words 
as relate to food and eating. Byrne gives a 
long list of such words derived from the 
ground roots, mn, ms, mt,m; and, in fact, we 
may all see this natural expression of mind in 
the movements of a child’s lips when asking 
for food, But we doubt if the labials in any 
way led to the evolution of dentals, or palatals, 
or gutturals; these would seem to be synchro- 
nous with the earliest labials, having a ground 
meaning (Grund-bedeutung) in common with 
the rest. Mr. Davies, in his ‘ Celtic Researches,’ 
has well explained this matter. He says: 

‘*'We have an original propensity born with 
us to express and communicate certain percep- 
tions or ideas by appropriate sounds ; such per- 
ceptions and sounds have therefore a natural 
relationship. Thus, E, I, B, L, N cannot ex- 
een a thunderivg crash or shock, as R, G, 8, 

can. Certain actions spontaneously generate 
fixed sounds : catching at, or touching, an ob- 
ject is denoted by the sound C or K, hugging 
by G, pushing by P, tugging by T, and so on.” 

And then the same writer goes on to speak of 
the story about Psammetichus and the two 
children he shut up, to find out from their first 
utterances the original language, concluding 
that the Phrygian was that language because 
they first used the word Bek, the Phrygian for 
“bread.” Dr. Edkins, on p. 10 of his Essay, 
has also the rernark that ‘‘ to some extent the 
sounds first learned by children may be taken 
to be an index to the sounds first used by man 
in primitive language.” But, as we said be- 
fore, there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that such utterances would be confined to the 
labial letters, 

With respect to the immediate argument, as 
to ‘* the evolution of Chinese,” we have nothing 
to add to the foregoing general remarks, The 
learning of Dr. Edkins is undoubted, and in 
this essay he quite equals, if not surpasses, him- 
self, as we judge of him frem his former philo- 
logical and historical works. 





The Modern Chess Instructor. By W. Stelinitz. 

Vol. I. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
THE latest book on chess by one of the greatest 
of living masters is a matter of interest to a 
large number of people all over the world. The 
number of chess enthusiasts—of those who 
practically devote their lives to the game—is, 
of course, limited, but such a book as this at- 
tracts many readers not sufficiently gifted to 
become masters, but who have at some time in 
their lives yielded to the strange fascination of 
the game. The present volume deals with 
some of the well-known openings, which are 
illustrated by a most interesting collection of 
more or less historic games; and the analysis 
of the many variations is worthy of all praise. 
To show the thoroughness of this analysis, it is, 
perhaps, sufficient to say that it covers forty- 
two variations of the Ruy Lopez opening, and 
fifty-four of the Scotch gambit, and that many 
of the variations are carried out to the 13th or 
14th move on each side. Moreover, a flood of 
light is thrown on the illustrative games by a 
profusion of critical notes which cannot fail to 
interest the student. It is to be presumed that 
in his second volume Mr. Steinitz will deal 
with the remainder of the recognized openings, 
otherwise this volume, good as it is, must be 
regarded as a fragment. 

Mr. Steinitz calls attention to the fact that 
many celebrated men have been good players, 





but he fails to explain—what to non-players is 
always a mystery—the peculiar charm that 
attracted these great men to the game. Per- 
haps this cannot easily be done. ‘True, it has 
lately been held that the fame of a great chess- 
player is better established and less liable to 
suffer from the withering effects of time than 
other kinds of fame. And it is probable that 
Captain Evans, who invented the Evans gam- 
bit, will be remembered longer than any other 
Captain Evans in the British service. lt may 
be that Buckle’s games of chess will still be 
studied when the ‘History of Civilization’ is 
permanently out of print; and, without exag- 
geration, one mizht go further and say that, 
thirty years ago, when Morphy was overthrow- 
ing all the great European players, he was 
generally regarded as the most wonder/ul pro- 
duct of this country. And yet it is an open 
question whether the great master gets more 
satisfaction out of his game than the humble 
amateur. In any case the latter can take com- 
fort in the fact that, whereas it is undoubtedly 
true that certain great men were good chess- 
players, it is equally true that the majority of 
great chess-players are absolutely incapable of 
first-class mental work in any other direction. 
Mr. Steinitz holds that if two fine players 
make no blunders, their games will invariably 
be drawn ; and the truth of this opinion is to 
some extent born out by the result of the last 
American Congress. But surely this is rather 
a tournament prize-winning view of the game, 
eliminating the brilliant possibilities of play 
like Morphy’s, and overlooking the fact, to 
which he elsewhere calls attention, that the 
combinations of the chess-board are as infinite 
as those of the piano. After all, perhaps the 
most striking point developed by this latest 
treatise is the slow growth of the game in the 
last two or three centuries ; for, in spite of all 
that the modern school claims to have accom- 
piished in extending the analysis of the open- 
ings, there is still room for infinite extension, 
and Mr. Steinitz is frank enough to point out 
that modern masters occasionally make extra- 
ordinary blunders in important games, 





Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. Revised 
and Entirely Rewritten by H. Forster Mor- 
ley and H. M. Pattison Muir. In four vol- 
umes. Vols. I. andII, Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1888-89, 


A CHEMICAL dictionary is to a certain extent 
a confession of imperfect knowledge, since it 
isan attempt tu escape from the difficulty of 
forming a strictly scientific system of classifi- 
cation. The number of such works, English, 
French, and German, is a sufficient evidence of 
the greater convenience of the unscientific me- 
thod of treating the subject. Watts’s well- 
known work first appeared some twenty-five 
years since, and met with a cordial reception. 
Several supplements appeared later, vainly 
striving to keep up with the progress of the 
science. The new work is to embrace four vol- 
umes, and will not contain Technical Chemis- 
try, which is to be treated in a separate vol- 
ume by Prof. Thorpe. Prof. Muir has charge 
of Inorganic, and Prof. Morley of Organic, 
Chemistry, but there are many contributors— 
English, American, and foreign—and in the 
list of these we notice several distinguished 
names. The work cannot be considered as a 
new edition of that of Watts, whose name, 
however, it bears, but asa new work, and one 
involving immense labor. Each editor fur- 
nishes an introduction to his special part, con- 
taining necessary explanations of his own plan. 

In Inorganic Chemistry the arrangement is 
perhaps the best which could be chosen. The 
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description of each element is followed by ac 
counts of its binary and doubly binary com- 
pounds,chlorides, oxides, oxychlorides, etc. ; but 
cyanides are placed in one class. There is also 
for each group—oxides, chlorides, etc.—a gene- 
ral article which greatly facilitates compari- 
sons. Carbonates, nitrates, and other salts are 
treated in special articles, and not under the 
metal which they contain. In the Organic 
part of the work a number of changes are in- 
troduced which it is not necessary to specify 
here. The special articles are usually very 
brief, various contractions being employed. 
When it is remembered that the Annual Re- 
ports of the German Chemical Society alone now 
occupy four large octavo volumes, and that by 
far the greater part of the work is taken up 
with organic chemistry, some idea may be 
formed of the rate at which this branch of 
science advances, and of the difficulty of heep- 
ing pace with itin a work the publication of 
which must extend through several years at 
least. The progress of inorganic chemistry 
has been far less rapid, and our present know- 
ledge of many elements is still very imperfect 
With many shortcomings, the work is one of 
great value for reference even to those who, 
like the great majority of 
are familiar with the German and French !an- 
guages. The articles naturally vary much in 
authority. Of special 
those of E. Ray Lankester on Bacteria, of 
Lothar Meyer on Allotropy, of Wilhelm Ost 
wald on Affinity, of Muir on Chemical Classi- 
fication and Atomic Weights; and of J. J. 
Thomson on Chemical Equilibrium; but there 
are others which would deserve mention in a 
longer notice. It is perhaps not quite fair to 
compare the work with the much longer and 
more elaborate dictionaries, as for example 
with the ‘ Handworterbuch der Chemie,’ the 
begun in 1871, “ still 
drags its slow length along "—the fifth volume 
being not yet complete, while the first is anti- 
quated. But so far as the longer articles are 
concerned, the English work holds its own. 
Some omissions will excite the surprise of 
chemists. Thus, Blomstrand’s beautiful theory 
of the metalamines now generally adopted is 
not noticed, while a far less simple view is 
brought forward. 
made for differences of opinion on theoretical 
points. Judging the work by the volumes 
which have appeared, we can fairly assign to 
ita high rank and predict for it a cordial re- 
ception and a very wide field of usefuiness. 


American chemists, 


interest we may cite 


second edition of which, 


But due allowance must be 





Faust: A Tragedy by Goethe. The Second 
Part. Translated in Verse, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By J. A. Birds. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1580. 

THE first volume of Mr. Birds’s translation of 

‘Faust’ appeared in 1880, and contained in its 

Preface a somewhat fervid defence of the pro 

position that blank verse is the true vehicle for 

an English version of ‘ Faust.’ ‘‘ Blank verse,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ appears to me to be the practicable 
mean between prose and an imitation of the 
original metres, both of which, though from 

Opposite causes, are inadequate instruments to 

reproduce the poetry. A translation in prose 

does not allow full scope to the powers of the 
language; while one in the original, 
any rbymed, 


perhaps in 
metres exceeds them.” Though 





a little sceptical, we listened to this argumenta- | 


tion in a docile and expectant spirit, thinking 
that now, perhaps, the circle was really about 
to be squared. It was, therefore, no slight 
shock that we felt upon discovering that Mr. 
Birds's first plunge into his ‘* practicable mean” 
had resulted in this: 
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. hilosophy, ah’ and Law, and Medicine, 

And, woe is me! Theology also 
Now have I studied through with burning zeal. 
And here U stick at last, poor fool! and am 
Wise as I was before.”’ 

This seemed to us decidedly too blank even 
for Goethe's doggerel. Still, remembering that 
‘Aller Anfang ist schwer,” we repressed our 
doubt as to whether Mr. Birds’s chosen metre 
would really have a fair chance in his hands, 
and read on; and justice compels us to say 
that we found no other passage quite so sug- 
gestive of riding over a corduroy road. In 
fact, as academic blank verse runs, the pro- 
duct seemed to be pretty good. 
as we continued to read and compare bis ver- 
sions with those of Taylor and Miss Swanwick, 
our verdict became more and more unfavor 
able to hisdogma. It is true that Taylor was 
often led by the exigencies of metre to do more 
or less violence to what may be called English 
poetic idiom ; but it is no less true that, taken 
as a whole, his translation comes much nearer 
to reproducing the spirit of ‘ Faust’ than does 
Mr. Birds’s blank verse. 

And if the impression left by Mr. Birds’s 
work upon the dialogue was to the effect that 
his translation was without excuse, this im 
pression was only confirmed by his rendering 
of the lyrical passages, in which, asa rule, he 
was clearly inferior to Taylor. Take, for com- 
parison, the latter’s rendering of Gabriel's chant 
in the Prologue : 

* And swift, and ewift beyond conceiving 
The splendor of t e world goes round, 
Day’s Eden brightness still relieving 
The awful Night's intense profound; 
The ocean-tides in foam are breaking, 
Ags uinst the rocks’ de-p bases hurled, 


rd both, the spheric race 7 artaking, 
Soensal, swift, are onward whirled.’ 


Nevertheless, 


This is musical, idiomatic, and faithful, and 
reproduces very fully the peculiar sublimity of 
the original—that which Shelley, in a foot-note 
to his own luckless attempt at a translation, 
called ‘the volatile strength and delicacy of 
the ideas.” An occasional triumph of this sort 
in Taylor’s version tells us plainly enough what 
the right translation of ‘ Faust’ would be if 
we could only get it. How, then, with such 
lines before him, conld Mr. Birds content him- 
self with this: 

‘**And swift, and swifter than our sense 
Revolveth earth's magnificence; 
Exehansing Paradise’s leht 
For the profound and dreadful night 
Foameth the sea in whit'ning waves 
Along the rock-built mountain Lase; 
And rock and sea are whirled away 
Amid the spheres’ eternal race."’ 

In the second volume of his translation, 
which has lately come to hand, Mr. Birds 
seems to have abandoned his blank-verse the- 
ory entirely; at least he does not make use of 
that metre. The rhythms employed by him in 
the Second Part are substantially those of the 
original, save that Goethe's feminine rhymes 
are very often replaced by masculine ones. 
Tbese rhymes, so numerous and natural in 
German, are the great crux of the metrical 
translator. Taylor usual’y made it a matter 
of conscience to keep them, and in so doing 
was driven to all sorts of shifts Take, for 
example, these lines from the beautiful terza 
rima passage at the deginning of Part IL: 


Yn, Erde, warst auch 


re 
I 
Und athmest neu 


diese Nacht bestandic, 
juckt zu meinen Fussen, 
ginnest schon Lust mich za umgeben, 
I nd regst iinest ein kriftices Beschliessen 
Zum hochsten Dasein immer fort gu streben."’ 






Tavlor's version is: 

* This night. thou Farth ° hast also stood unshaken, 
And now thou breathest rew refreshed Defore me, 
And now beginnest. all thy gladness granting, 

4 vigorous resolution to restore me 
To seek that highest life for which I'm panting.”’ 





One who can read the German feels how it 
suffers through the translator's ‘ padding”: 
and one who cannot must find the English 
poetically awkward. More natural, at any 
rate, though it sacrifices the Dante cadence, is 
Mr. Birds’s rendering: 





** Thou, Earth, on this night too hast steadfast been 
And Dreath’st agein pew quickened at my foet 
Reginna’st again to make my jovr e 
And strong resolve inflam'st, with noble heat, 
After the nighest ever re t 








In this change, however, be bad been anti 

6 
pated by Miss Swanwick, whose rendering is at 
least not inferior to his 


‘Thou, Farth, this nicht wast also oe tant found 
And. newly quickened, breat x a y feet 
Keginnest now to gird ew { 

A s\ Pong resolve dost r ‘ ‘ t 
Ave to Dress On 1O belug’s sovereign helg 
The effect of Mr. Birds’s translation of t! 

Second Part is in the main pleasing; it is m 

more satisfactory than histirst volume; indeed, 


if it stood alor e, we should think it worthy of 


high praise. But it does not stand alone, and 
after a careful comparison of many passages 
both easy and difficult, we have not found one 
in which he bas clearly improved upon both 


Taylor and Miss Swanwick, whereas he is often 
inferior to one or both of them Lhe secomd 


volume, like the first, has upwards of a hundred 





pages of notes which, however, do not take t! 
interpretation of ‘Faust’ appreciably bey i 
where Taylor left it. Recent German s« i 
ship is ignored. 
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** Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education, 


**The ‘ Young Folka’ Cyclopmdia’ should be in every 
juvenile library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. 


YOUNG cece’ b- Common Things.. $2. 50. 


canine amet { Persons and Place 5. $2 50 


HENRY anion & Oo.. Pebiiehens; New York. 


OLD AND RARE 
SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 


We always have on hand a large stock, to 
which additions are recelved each week, of 
interesting and valuable second-hand books 
(principally English) in every department of 
literature. Often far more desirable sets of 
standard authors can be found among this 
stock than in the current editions. ‘There 
are also many volumes, rare, curious, and 
beautiful in printing, binding, or illustra- 
tion, that appeal to lovers of fine books. 

Prices moderate—often very low. 


Just received and opened 
Fifty Cases 
being recent purchases in England and 
the Continent. 


Inspection cordially invited. 


*,* New Catalogue nearly ready. Free on 


application, 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LONDON: 
27 King William St., 278 
Strand. 
Libraries appraised. Libraries and small 
collections of books purchased. 


NEW YORK 
29 West 23 St. 


Roberts Brothers’ New Books. 


LOUISA M, AL(¢ OTT, 7, HER LIFE, LET- 
TERS, AND JOURNAL. 

fdited by Ednah D. Cheney. With portraits 

and view of the Alcott Home in Concord, 

One volume, 16mo. Uniform with * Little 
Women.’ Price, $1.50, 

It is edited by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, a very inti- 

mate friend of Miss Alcott’s, from her journals and 


letters, and gives aciose and valuable view of a life 
that was dear to thousands of admirers, 


LULU’S LIBRARY. By Louisa M. Alcott, 
Volume IIIf. Contains ‘ Recollections of 
My Childhood,’ written by Miss Alcott 
shortly before her death, 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


A FEW MORE VERSES. By Susan 


Coolidge. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


JUST SIXTEEN. <A new volume of sto- 
ries. By Susan Cochdge. Square 16mo, 
cloth, uniform with ‘What Katy Did,’ 
‘A Little Country Girl,’ ete., $1.25, 

THE KINGDOM OF COINS. A Tale 
for Children of All Ages. By John Brad- 
ley Gilman, ‘*I pray thee tell me . . . 
didst never travel in thy sleep?”’ Illus- 
trated by F. T. Merrill. Small 4to, illu- 
minated board covers, 60 cents. 

GRANDMA'S RHYMES AND CHIMES 

* for Children, A Selection of New Nursery 

Poems by the most popwiar American Authors. 


An illustrated quarto volume, illuminated 
board covers, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Sold _ by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 
FIRST EDITIONS FOR SALE. ; 
1. Ptolemy's TerpagiBros and Kaprés. Latin 
translation. Venice, Ratdolt, L484. 
2, Phitidor’s Chess Analyzed.’ London, 1750. 
(Darwin’s copy.) . 
3. Houre of Idleness. Byron’s. Newark, 


The Rn bidder can obtain each or all on Nov. 1, 
1889, Address *Bisiio, Aation, New York. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


SA TURDAY BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. A New Edition 
from new plates, with engraved title-pages 
from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 2 vols. 
16mo, carefully printed and tastefully bound, 
gilt top, $2.50. 

This edition of Dr. Holmes’s most famous 
book has been prepared with the utmost care to 
meet the demand for so delightful a work in an 
attractive style suited to its classic merits. 


. a | 
The Church in Modern So- 
ciety. 
By Rev. Julius H. Ward. 16mo, $1.00. 

In this book, Mr. Ward, who has given much 
study to religious and social questions, shows the 
part which the Christian Church has had in the 
development of the institutions of society, the 
position it now occupies, and the work that lies 
before it, if it is to control the social factors of 
modern life, 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. 
A Novel. By Lucia True Ames, 16mo, $1.25. 
Miss Ames’s novel will in some respects appeal 
tothe same persons who have been deeply im- 
pressed by * Looking Backward.’ It emphasizes 
the responsibilities of large wealth, and indicates 
how it may be most wisely used, yet is none the 
a very readable story, abounding in nobie 
suggestions and presenting beautiful ideals. 


Atlantic Index. 
An Index to The Atlantic Monthly, Volumes I.- 
LXII. (1857-1888.) S8vo, $3.00. 
A full index to allthe articles and writers, with 
their several contributions, in The Atlantic 
Monthly from its beginning to the present year. 


Thackeray's Works. 


Iliustrated Library Edition. Intwenty-two vol- 
umes. Volumes XIX,., XX. Christmas Sto- 
ries, and Roundabout Papers. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


less 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
wz East Sev enteenth Street, New York, 


WHAT 70 DO WITH THE NEGRO? 
NOW READY. 


An Appeal to Pharaoh 


A Radical Solution of the Negro 
Problem. 


““An audacious, ingenious volume. , . . 
provoke thought.’’— Boston Traveiler. 

* The idea is absurd.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘The most remarkable contribution that has been 
made tothe discussion of the subject to which it re- 
late: 3 Evidently the work of a careful and 
intellige at student of the lessons of history and of the 
sigus of the times.’’—-Charieston (S, C.) News and Cou- 
rier. 

*,* Cloth, One Dollar. At all Bookstores, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


PUBLISHERS, 30 L AF AY ETTE PL ACE, NEW YORK. 


It will 


Wreck of the Greyhound. 


Illustrated by M. Johnson. 12mo, 446 pp, Price $1.50. 


It is the story of a home-bound Indiaman, in which 
an English »mbassador and his daughter embarked 
and were wrecked. All but Bob Howland and the 
passengers Were swept overboard. Bob escaped on a 
raft, leav! ng the others to perish in the water-logged 
cabin, Lawrence saved the Earl and y Seymour 
on surf boards. He won the fair lady’s love and was 
knighted by the Queen. 


** Dr. Newell Is an old sailor. and his descriptions of 
sea life are as vivid and accurate as apy that can be 
found in American literature.’’—- Boston nscript. 


‘The author is the most graceful writer of his class, 
and he has written nothing better than these stories of 
sailor love and sailor hardships.’’—Rochester Herald. 

‘From a literary standpoint they are the best stories 
of life at sea ever published.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


PUBLISHED BY 
DEWOLFE, 


FISKE & CO., Boston. 





DR. BRIGGS’ NEW BOOK. 


“The theological book of the year.’—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


WHITHER? 


A Theological for the 
Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. 





Times. By 
8vo, $1.75. 


Question 


While the book is loyal to Presbyterianism, it 
is also grandly catholic. It is as invigorating as 
the best of tonics, and is as optimistic as Christian 
hope itself. 


**A remarkable work.’’—N. ¥Y. Evening Post. 


*“Itisa notable contribution to the religious 
literature of our time, and can hardly fail to pro- 
duce a great effect.’*’—The Examiner. 


**Plain, candid, and direct.*°—N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. 

“It should have a place in every theological 
library.’’—Boston Gazette, 





DCNALD G, MITCHELL’S NEW BOOK, 
English Lands, Letters, and 
Kings 
From Celt to Tudor. By Donald G. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Mitchell. 


Mr. Mitchell’s new book is a combined chroni- 
cle and commentary, treating of English letters, 
the chief figures therein, the places associated 
with these —towns, castles, taverns, universities, 
their birthplaces, haunts, and the various scenes 
through which they passed—and also of the 
succession of Monarchs the annals of whose 
reigns make up the history of the time. 





LESTER WALLACK’S 
Memories of Fifty Years. 
With an introduction by Laurence Hutton. With 
numerous portraits, views, facsimile repro- 
cuctions,ete. Popular edition, 12mo, $1.50, 


‘*A volume of reminiscences singularly rich in 
entertainment.’’—Buston Advertiser. 

*,* The limited large-paper edition of 500 copies 
of this book was entirely sold within ten days of the 
date of publication. 





A COLLECTION OF 


Letters of Dickens. 
1833-1870. 16mo, $1.28. 

This collection of letters of the immortal au- 
thor of ‘Pickwick’ and ‘ David Copperfield’ is 
compiled from already published materials, and 
is issued in a uniform style, both in binding and 
in presswork, with the popular edition of the 
‘Collection of Letters of Thackeray.’ The two 
volumes contair the brightest and most charac- 
teristic letters of the two great novelists, and will 
make a popular gift set for the holiday season. 





Personally Conducted. 
By Frank R. Stockton. With 46 Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


A fascinating volume of travel by the famous 
story-teller, the chapters being a series of plea- 
sant, informal talks with animaginary party of 
young people to whom the author is showing the 
curious and interesting sights of the old world— 
a fancy that Mr. Stockton works out with his cus- 
tomary ingenuity and cleverness. The iliustra- 
tions give the book a high artistic quality and 
make it a volume admirably suited for a holiday 
gift. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 














